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THE MEETING OF 


Tue Cabinet prorogued Parliament on the 6th 
ultimo to the 17th current. Subsequent to the 
date, and within six days, events occurred to alter 
their purposes; aud on the 12th ultimo, they 
issued another proclamation on the subject. Par- 
liament, by that document, is ordered to meet in 
two days from the present date. Business was 
therefore to be transacted in the present month 
which will not brook delay. When the com- 
mencement of the next session was postponed to 
the 17th, those persons who are acquainted with 
Parliamentary habits knew that the 17th of January 
might have been named with equal propriety. The 
Government never intended to meet the Parlia- 
ment a week before Christmas eve. It is not, 

n advance of the session by fourtcen 
days, that was found necessary between the 6th 
and the 12th of November, but one of five or six 
weeks. We infer neccessarily that some important 
changes had occurred to cause this infringement 


of routine. 





PARLIAMENT. 


of a vicious system. For the Act of Indemnity to 
the directors of the Bank of England for breaking 
the law, these gentlemen could have patiently 
waited the convenience of the legislators. Their 
winter festivities would not have been, in any 
degree, marred by tle postponement of that cere- 
mony. The liability in the case was removed 
from them by the letter of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Premicr; who, possessing a 
sweeping majority, could also have afforded to bide 
the common time of Parliament ere they craved 
indemnity. 

The Cabinet were obliged to suspend this law, 
but we detest the practice of taking an Act out 
of the statute-book by a sheet of foolscap, with 
the signatures of Viscount Palmerston and Sir 
George Cornwall Lewis attached. The plan of 
conducting the executive business might be 
extended to other matters. Therefore, after it 
was done in 1847, the Act should not have re- 


_ mained in existence, as a snare and a temptation ; 


After a desperate struggle to maintain the Bank | 


cumbed, not to any agitation but to necessity, on 
the 12th November, and suspended that measure 
according to the precedent of 1847. The conse- 
quences have not, however, resembled the results 
of 1847. The suspension of the Act was sufli- 
cient in that year to restore confidence, without 
any trespass on its provisions. The remedy had 
been too long delayed in the present year; or the 
disease may have gathered strength to resist the 
repetition of a remedy which was effective in its 
earlier stages. ‘The causes of the symptoms are 
really not the same, although these symptoms are 
identical. A scarcity of gold in both cases has 
destroyed the bill. Nothing can more clearly 
demonstrate the folly of the measure, than its 
incapacity to fulfill the purpose of its enactment, 
at the moment when that purpose could be served. 


to be hung up again in 1857. Now that it has 


Charter Act in ifs integrity, the Government suc- | been put out of the way a second time without 


much ceremony in 1857, it seems improbable that 


an opportunity will be given of repeating the 


tragedy in 1867. The suspension of the Act did 


not occur too early, but was too late; and if an 
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indemnity be morally requisite on the subject, it 
is for keeping it alive so long; yet the legislature 
should not consent to the re-enactment of a law 
that has been justly suspended on the occurrence 
of circumstances which it was intended to prevent, 
—for the notes of solvent banks were last month 
becoming rapidly inconvertible in practice, as they 
all ever were in reality. 

This cannot, however, be the cause of the pro- 
posed session of Parliament on what may be styled 


Ministerial second thoughts; for the law was 


never broken with more common regret that it 
was not broken sooner, or less general regret 


No statesman, we presume, will be bold cnough | that it was overreached at last. 


to propose the re-establishment of this hollow prop 


/ 
‘ 


A Parliamentary session in ——— Cannot 
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4e proposed to devise a new currency scheme. 
That subject, although not in itself complicated 
or difficult, has the disadvantage of being con- 
sidered profound, and will not be despatched with- 
out an immense amount of disputation. 

Indian finance and Government are more likely 
reasous for this resolution, formed rapidly, to con- 
yene Parliament at a season which allows the 
adoption of one decisive step before the close of 
the year. The late Sir Robert Peel admitted, 
or asserted, the responsibility of the British Par- 
liament, and necessarily of the British tax-payers, 
for Indian finance. The circumstances of the 
Anglo-Indian empire did not at that time afford 
any grounds to expect a more than nominal 
responsibility. The treasury at Calcutta was likely 
to be better supplied with money than that of 
London. A great proportion of the soil of India 
is vested in the government. The principal 
taxation is actually rent. A large extent of 
available land is uot rented or taxed, because, 
among other reasons, it is not irrigated, but 
works for irrigation have hitherto paid twenty-five 
to thirty per cent. on the expenditure. The 
Company appears, therefore, to possess almost 
inexhaustible means of making money. They had 
a little debt—a very reasonable debt, being so 
small, except that no debt should exist where 
abundant capital exists ready to be elicited by 
those who will take the trouble. Part of that 
debt has been incurred for public works. Within 
a few years it has been enlarged for the con- 
struction of railways, under favourable conditions 
to the shareholders, who have, with small excep- 
tions, a guarantee of five per cent. for a long 
term of years. At their expiry, the concession 
terminates, and the works become the property 
of the Government; but as they will probably 
produce much over five per cent., and as 
a fraction of the dividend saved yearly during 
the currency of the engagement, will replace 
the capital, the bargain is decidedly good to the 
proprietary. Not more than four hundred miles 
of railways have been opened yet under this con- 
dition, at a cost of not certainly five millions ; 
and that, although an additional liability is only 
one of a nominal character, and forms a small pro- 
portion of the general responsibilities. 

Before the great mutiny, and for several past 
years the expenditure of India was larger than the 
reyenue. The Dalhousie administration was 
brilliant ; but like other brilliant eras it was 
costly. The annexation of the Punjaub consequent 
upon the wars with the Sikhs, although a very 
successful operation in every respect, involved an 
extended outlay. The second Burmese war and the 
conquest of Pegu required a large advance of 
money. For seventeen years since the Affghan 


war, the military expenses of India have been 
high. Last year the hostilites with Persia left a 
large bill which the Persians should have met, but 
which our Parliament agreed to run halves with 
India in discharging. The mutiny itself began 
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with a large pecuniary loss. The circulation of 
India is almost eXclusively in silver; and very 
considerable sums were stored at all the central 
stations for the general purposes of the Govern. 
ment. The mutineers seized this money in every 


instance, where they obtained even a temporary’ 


victory ; and although we have no returns of the 
coin stolen, yet the amount must be very large. 
The mutiny has also stopped the collection of 
revenue in extensive districts that are in ordinary 
circumstances productive. The stoppage is not 
only delay but will be found to ke destruction. A 
very large number of persons who pay land tax in 


: . . 
prosperous times will be able to produce such 


claims on the Government, as must lead to the 
remission of their tax for one year, for two years, or 
for more. These claims would he allowed in this 
country, and we apprehend that they must be paid 
anywhere, A Government is not entitled to 
establish a military system, vicious in organisation, 
and first having compelled the population to pay 
for its cost, next oblige them to pay for its iniqui- 
ties. Even if that power were conceded, land tax 
cannot be taken from men who have no crops ; or, 
whose crops have been destroyed, or eaten up, with- 
out payment, during hostilities. Extensive and 
valuable confiscations will in the event of success, 
which the Anglo-Indian Government expect to 
secure, compensate fully or partly for these losses ; 
but they are considerations for the future, and in 
the meantime money must be found because money 
is wanted. 

The mutiny has increased the expenditure of 
India far above that of any preceding year. Our 
soldiers do not receive too high payment anywhere, 
but they are better paid for Indian service than 
for their work in any other quarter of the world ; and 
the cost of their passages out to India will alone 
absorb a very large sum. Altogether, the suppres- 
sion of this mutiny will leave a deep mark behind 
in the financial history of the Indian empire. 

Many schemes have been proposea “out of the 
house” to supply this deficiency; and like many 
other projects, born of difficulties, they are abso- 
lutely useless. One authority in finance, as in 
anything or everything, advocates a paper cur- 
rency for India, levied on Government security, 
and a legal tender for taxes: the issue of some 
things after the fashion of Exchequer bills in that 
country, which might be useful if anybody will 
have them, and pay the price in rupees; and 
winds up with a property-tax, the most disagree- 
able thing in the creation of finance. These 
schemes may be all three useful after the settle- 
ment of the country, by the suppression of the 
mutiny; but the natives who are rich, and 
desire our success, may not have all that confidence 
in our power which we enjoy; and nothing short 
of their old circulation—silver—will pay our bills. 

The East India Government have already con- 
cluded one small loan, or more than one in this 
country, and have applied the proceeds; but 
while severi and eight per cent. are paid for money 
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THE DECEMBER SESSION, 


on deposit at call, ora notice of a few days, we 
presume that they find this system extremely 
onerous; and would escape gladly from its ac- 
cumulating responsibilitics. 

Parliament has been summoned therefore in 
December, probably to extricate the East Indian 
Government from a dilemma. The Directors of 
the Company could obtain money at a ruinous price 
in small quantities; but even if here, where complete 
confidence is felt in the suppression of the revolt, 
and great good will is entertained for the over- 
throw of the mutineers, a high price must be 
paid for the means necessary to accomplish that 
object, the difficulties must be greater, and the 
price also, in India. ‘Therefore a large loan will 
be probably required in this country, which must 
not only furnish the men, but also the money. 
And although the late Sir Robert Peel, and all 
other statesmen, have held that we are responsible 
for the Indian debt, yet capitalists may prefer to 
see the guarantee in an Act of Parliament. 

The variations in the value of money have 
affected consols less than any other description of 
securities. - Even at their greatest depression 
hitherto they have*been vought by the public at 
a rate which will not yield more than three-and- 
a-half per cent. A new loan, if it were extensive, 
like a large quantity of consols thrown on the 
market, would, for a period, reduce their value ; 
but money could be obtained with the guarantee 
of Parliament for Indian payments under four per 
cent. 

The December session will be held, we presume, 
for some purpose connected with this subject. 
We shall know the whole matter in a few days ; 
but rumour adds a plan for the future government 
of India. Any seheme of that nature would bring 
Indian affairs more directly under the control of 
Parliament; but a short period only has elapsed 
since a great change was effected in the constitu- 
tion of the East Indian Directory; and although 
new suggestions may be made, yet they cannot 
be discussed and embodied into law in three 
weeks, and that will be the extreme duration of 
the December session. It is not probable, therefore, 
that more than a faint outline, or a sketch of any 
projected revolution in Indian affairs can be given 
this year, or that more can be done than is neces- 
sary to affix the national acceptance to a bill 
which the Indian managers need to draw, and 
that may be accompanied by a promise of future 
legislation. 

It is still less probable; as some parties appear 
to suppose, that the Government have called 
Parliament together in hot haste for the purpose 
of hearing the details of the promised refarm bill. 
The promise referred to the ordinary meeting of 
Parliament in 1858, and the Ministry will not 
accelerate its fulfilment. We even hear and read 
arguments for its postponement to some indefinite 
period of peace and prosperity, which may not be 
realised for many years. ‘These arguments are not, 
we trust, to be considered as experiments ou public 
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patience, advanced now, merely to try how far 
they may be employed with impunity hereafter. 
During the recess little or no excitement has 
been exhibited on this topic. The disastrous 
intelligence from Tndia riveted all men’s minds on 
tales of blood and cruelty, and efforts of courage 
and daring never exceeded, rarely or ever matched 
in the history of war. The shadow of a terrible 
financial catastrophe cast gloom before its coming, 
and we are now in its dark pass. These events 
have unquestionably prevented demonstrations of 
opinion which should not be required to enforce a 
promise. One Ministry promised a reform bill 
in the next session of Parliament, and the people 
waited its appearance in peace; but many cir- 
cumstances would increase the indignation which 
must certainly spring from any clever attempt to 
scramble out of this pledge on the back of an 
Indian mutiny. 

The members of the Government certainly said 
that they would consider the terms of a bill during 
the recess. Now they may say that they have 
been engaged unexpectedly in considering this 
mutiny, and the plans for its suppression. The 
apology would carry weiglit if the Government 
consisted of men who had never heard of the sub- 
ject in their lives before. If Viscount Palmerston 
and his friends were compelled to read up for 
their part in the new bill, we could understand 
how, being slow scholars, and not fond of the task, 
they had been unable to master the topics on 
account of unforeseen engagements; but the 
members of Parliament and those who elect them, 
know that the Cabinet was as competent to ex- 
press an opinion on the subject in 1857 as it can 
be in 1858, or in any future year. 

All, or nearly all, the members of the present 
cabinet, were in the Aberdeen Government, and 
approved Lord John Russell’s seheme, which they 
had then, probably, read and considered. It is 
not certain that they did read this sketch; for it 
is not necessary to suppose that official gentlemen 
always perform their duty; but the reasons which 
now exist for doing that work existed then; and 
that measure was even more complicated than is 
absolutely requisite. 

Two different parties in this country have sug- 
gested terms for a Reform Bill, which appear to 
be simple, and altogether unobjectionable, although 
they do not embrace everything that many Re- 
formers require. ‘The Scotch party have chiefly 
considered a local grievance for a local purpose, 
They want the extension of the forty shilling free- 
hold qualification to Scotland, The request is op- 
posed—whenever it is opposed—by an argument 
derived from difference of tenure. It is said that 
forty-shilling freeholds would be of little service in 
Scotland, where freeholds are few in number; 
and small properties are held in fee, or on leases 
renewable for ever. The superiors in Seotland 
prefer an annuity to payment at once and for ever, 
They make better terms by that scheme than by 


an absolute transfer. The two er pre- 
5 
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sent, however, no essential difference for political | 
purposes. ‘The Scotch system of feuing is, prac- | 
tically, one of transferring. The feuar obtains | 
complete control over his property. He pays an 
annual rent, which can never be increased; and 
although different conditions may be affixed, in | 
different localities, to the succession of heirs, yet, 
usually, a double payment—when succession by | 
death occurs—for the year is the fiue on what may | 
be termed a renewal of the lease; although no | 
new lease is necessary, and the superior has | 
nothing to do but receive his money—no option | 
and no power in the matter. The only political 
questions that can be raised on this subject are— 
first, whether the same class of men should have’ 
equal privileges in Scotland and England? 
Second, whether the value of the holding can be 
ascertained easily ; and there can be no hesitation 
in giving an affirmative answer to both questions. 
At present, this class of properties, of the value 
of two hundred shillings, qualify in Scotland. That 
value can be no more easily ascertained than one of 
forty shillings. The difference in name between 
feus and freeholds can be of no importance; for 
the essential point secured by both is undisturbed 
possession. The committee in Scotland, who en- 
deavour to obtain this franchise, have only to con- 
tend against the demand for time. The reason- 
able nature of their request prevents opposition on 


principle, or, at least, upon any avowed principle ; 
but the passive resistance that is anointed over by 
courtesy, and only asks for patience, is often more 
insurmountable than the most determined enmity 


to all reform. It is either the same thing, under 
a mask, or indolence ; and the strength of indolence 
cannot be estimated. 

A second party have Mr. Roebuck for their 
chairman or leader ; and they are merely the germ 
or nucleus of a party who may be made great by 
the impolicy of the ministry. They have pro- 
nounced, as continentalists say, in favour of a 
charter with six points. These points are not in the 
order adopted by their friends, but in one as natural. 

I. The Ballot, according to a plan invented for 
use in the Australian colonies; and we care not 
what scheme be adopted, if the result be obtained. 

II. Equal Representation, not to be measured 
by a pedometer, over the ground, or a counting of 
heads in a district with precision, but by that ap- 
proach to fair play which will be justice practi- 
cally; and to this change we understand that the 
Conservative leaders are willing to assent. 

III. Triennial Parliaments—the old want of 
Radical Reformers, who now perhaps prefer annual 
dissolutions, as likely to yield cheaper elections. 

IV. The abolition of a property qualification for 


members, which may be conceded with the utmost | 


safety by sticklers for the pecuniary responsibility | 


of men who should be selected for other qualifica- | with Russia. 


tion ; because, if they will look over the list of | 
Scotch members, who require no pecuniary qualifi- | 


cation, they will find few, if any, who could not | a very urgent matter. 
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in reality; whereas it is never difficult to name 


_ members for English and Irish constituencies whose 


property qualifications contribute nothing to the 
payment of their lodgings, and are only maintained 
by enterprise in swearing. 

V. A general ten pound franchise for counties, 
according to Mr. Locke King’s bill. 

VI. A rating franchise for boroughs, which 
will place the contributors to local or parochial 
rates, under the usual conditions of age and sex, 
upon the Parliamentary roll. 

These proposals are simple, and they are not 
very strong measures. It seems probable that 
they would receive the assent of all the middle 
class reformers. The first to the fourth inclusive 
entirely relate to the present class of electors, and 
their convenience. The fifth point extends elec. 
toral rights to persons from whom they are in the 
meantime withheld, by a gross injustice on the 
property or respectability plea. The sixth-is the 
only point that enlarges the principle of representa- 
tion; and if the Ministry refuse it, or wish to do 
less, they will end by doing more, or seeing it 
done by others in their places, and a very dis- 
agreeable spectacle to one Ralf of them that 
alternative would be. Curious and inconsistent 
objections are made to this as to other schemes: 
Why, for example, it is said, does this plan con- 
tinue a difference between borough and county 
qnalifications? We are no more enamoured of 
this than of any other plan that will secure ordi- 
nary, and substantial justice; and we have not the 
slightest wish to see this distinction perpetuated. 

Another class say there is no agitation upon the 
subject, and a very foolish class they are; for are 
we still to yield everything to force and nothing 
to reason? Must clamour and discontent always 
be the precursors of justice? A rebellion was 
needed before the political atmosphere of Canada 
was purified. A revolt occurred before our rulers 
were able to see the shame and sin of supporting 
Heathenism and Mohaziedanism in India, instead 
of leaving religion and superstitions to their 
natural results. The legislature may surely doa 
right thing, without a mob at their doors in West- 
minster; and they should remember that agitation 
is kept down by the weight of the Premier’s pro- 
mise, and that alone. 

Another class, or the same class, put a ques- 
tion—will this plan satisfy the public? Who can 
tell? If, as is said, agitation on the topic be out 
of existence, the public will be satisfied; but if all 
the elements of agitation only want the breath of 
disappointment to light them, it would be wise to 
smother the conflagration in some scheme. 

Then the period is inconvenient. The question 
can wait. Statesmen are busy with India 
and money. Some time ago they were engaged 
Again the evils of the day press on 
them, and they want leisure to attend upon any- 
thing except urgencies, The suffrage is not 
Any change in it can 


qualify by property, according to English practice, | neither take Lucknow nor hang Nana Sabib, nor 
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find the money to pay for these necessities. 
Household suffrage, a ratepayer’s suffrage, or uni- 
versal voting, would not check the crisis, would 
not find employment, would not turn the panic 
into prosperity again, obtain wages or work, or 
pay poor-rates. ‘he ballot would not find bullion; 
and equal representation would not secure the 
convertibility of notes. 

These clusters of arguments are assumptions. 
The actual objects that their supporters say are 
waiting to be accomplished —and while they 
wait are in the way of everything else—might be 
secured by the proper representation of the people. 
The sufferings, and want, and woes endured in the 
Crimea originated in bad administrative arrange- 
ments. The French soldiers fared no better, but 
perhaps worse than our own; yet we .are not 
responsible for their fate. It is reasonable to say, 
and say without fear of contradiction—that we 
lost five thousand soldiers in the Crimea by the 
perversion of the resources supplied for their use. 
We do not allege that this number died on the 
spot in consequence of these crimes or failures, 
but were lost to the land which they desired to 
serve, and had served well; for week after week 
still, we read announcements of the death of 
gentlemen, young in years, from disease contracted 
by privations in the Crimea; gentlemen who, 
except for administrative blundering there, would 
have served us in extremity now nobly, as in 
extremity they served us then; and if this be 
true of soldiers connected with families who would 
have given fortunes for their lives, how true must 
it be of private and non-commissioned soldiers, 
who served their country with equal devotedness, 
but whose families have no fortunes to spend. 

The disasters of India occurred also from admi- 
nistration in every way defective. Abler, or better, 
or braver men, could not have been employed 
than many of those who are—and we write with 
sorrow than others who were—engaged in Indian 
affairs. The names of Lawrence, and Nicholson, 
and Niell, and many Anglo Indian officers occur 
to every mind even now as evidence that we could 
not improve the character of the Anglo-Indian 
staff in many departments; but these even were 
curbed and kept under an inner circle of mean 
and weak-spirited superiors, whose errors rendered 
possible this great Indian mutiny, and have nearly 
rendered it successful, Braver men than the 
Anglo-Indian officers of the Bengal army will 
never lead soldiers in field or siege; but our red 
tapeism places them also in subjection to a “ civil 
circle,” innocent alike of military or political tactics. 

Surely, no man in or out of Parliament will 
defend the position of Delhi before the mutiny. 
Even-now, will any man, who knows the road, 
venture to allege that three thousand soldiers, now 
on the sea in their weary voyage to India, might 
not have been there by the overland route ; 
adopted at last, when statesmen are obliged to follow 
the course long urged by the press. Even yet, 
those persons at home, who know the Ganges well, 





and all the district above Allahabad, say that great 
danger has been incurred to the army of General 
Havelock, by defective supports, which should have 
been supplied. Even now we are told that the 
soldier in whom that small army placed implicit 
reliance, is superseded by another—not a better, 
although a gallant man. 

The want caused by the commercial crisis and 
the monetary panic of the month is most lament- 
able. Innumerable families have been deprived of 
their ordinary employment. Idleness has taken 
the place of industry in the manufacturing loca- 
lities. The household goods of individuals have 
been already invaded, to pay for household wants. 
The run upon the savings banks in some places has 
not been absolutely caused by fear, but often by 
necessity. The results of a crisis is felt among 
the working classes by the abolition of the balance 
at their bankers ; but it is not bills that they cannot 
psy— itis bread; it is not shares that they pledge 
for money, but clothes; it is not a carriage that 
they put down, but the absolute necessaries of 
home; they do not discharge coachmen, but 
schoolmasters; and their crisis extends to the 
dinner-table. 

These gigantic evils are not unavoidable. They 
have not been prevented in the United State; 
but that is not a reason why we should be no more 
successful here; with money, skill, and soil in 
abundance—for we hold nearly one-third part of the 
globe—in finding remunerative labour for all who 
could and would work. 

A fair representation of the public would settle, 
in a few years, all matters relating to bullion or 
currency. There might be a few experiments 
before the right way were struck out; although 
we do not think them probable; but that way 
would be found and followed; and while a circula- 
tion could be made to represent the property in 
the country, men would not quarrel with it— 
whether it were payable in gold or silver — all 
that they need being confidence that it is good 
value, and that they shall not want work from the 
want of money to pay wages for work, because the 
emperor of something has chosen to sell out of 
consols, and prefers one kind of property to ano- 
ther in payment; or because a continent of re- 
publicans have been generally pleased to speculate 
greatly, and work little, until they have got into 
debt to the world, and cannot pay out the world. 

All classes found sufferers for the Crimea; all 
classes lave furnished victims for India. All 
industrial people feel the evil of the month, and 
one class more than all besides. It is just, there- 
fore, that all classes should have a fair influence 
in arranging these matters. ‘Let well alone,” 
cannot be said at present, for we can hardly be 
worse. It is a time, therefore, to seek 
improvement. The past policy has wrought ill; 
and, peradventure, a new policy may work better, 
while little can be lost by giviog to right its turn 
of trial. It will be a grand experiment to 
be just. 
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A scene 
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SKETHES OF THE ISLE OF MAN. 


No, IV. 
THE CASTLE MONA. 





‘* A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food.” 





Tne Castle Mona, in which the scene of the fol- 
lowing tale is laid, was formerly, as we have else- 
where observed, the residence of the Duke of 
Athol. It is now, and has been for many years, 
used as an hotel; and a very splendid hotel it is, 
too, with its corridors and its numberless bed- 
rooms; its great saloon, and other drawing and 
dining-rooms; and last, not least, its beautiful 
pleasure grounds and shady walks, where many an 
important phase of life has been acted; important 
chiefly to the young, for the Castle Mona is a 
grand place for love-making and match-making, 
and so, perhaps, the trees and shrubs of these 
beautiful grounds would say, if they could speak. 

But they are dumb; so we must talk for them, 
and thus we proceed with our story. 

I'll tell you what it is, Mr. Delany, I don’t 
Goose Isabel to be always with that young Hart- 
land. He seems a mighty favourite of yours, 
Mr. Delany—a mighty favourite; but you always 
will \ike those persons I dislike. Of course that 
is to be expected. I have been too good a wife 
to you—much too good ; you wanted a tartar, sir, 
to keep you in order, and then you would not have 
encouraged a trumpery corn-factor’s son to make 
up to yourdaughter! Why, there’s that handsome 
Sir Andrew dying for her; but you’ve no ambition 
—none. Don’t sit smiling there,sir, andrea''ing the 
Crimean news, as if you did not hear me. It’s down: 
right hypocrisy, sir—downright ! hypocrisy, sir ! 

And the irate lady sat down to the breakfast- 
table, and began to prepare the breakfast—a dan- 
gerous operation, so it seemed; for her irritable 
mood appeared to travel from her tongue and eyes, 
down her arms to the tips of her fingers, and vent 
itself there in a storm among the tea-things—-a 
clatter of cups and saucers, which threatened de- 
molition and destruction. 

Now, the above conjugal oration took place in a 
private room of the Castle Mona Hotel, in Douglas, 
and the orator was acertain Mrs. Delany, who, with 
her husband and only daughter, the aforesaid Isabel, 
were, for the time being, residing there. 

“Perhaps you'll be so kind as to take your 
breakfast, Mr. Delany; 
here, you’d come quick enough.” 

o Young Hartland again,” thought the unfor- 
tunate husband; but he did not utter the thought. 
He said, very meekly —<* meekly,’’ because the con- 
tinual dropping of his wife's w ords had worn away all 





- shares ; 


in that way—pretend affection, forsooth. "Pon my 
word, sir, you are a most abominable hypocrite.” 
He was becoming a little tired of the battery 
of the tongue; he wanted to read the Times and 
find out the state of consols, and the price of 
for Mr, Delany was a stock-broker, and 


had large interests at stake. So he determined to 


fire a shot of his own, and try to silence the enemy, 


“Zounds! Madam,’ he cried, “you'd drive 
Satan mad, if he had married you, I believe !” and 
he stretched out his hand for the coffee-pot—the 
highly-polished silver coffee-pot—a coffee pot of 
unfortunately high polish—for on its shining sur- 
face he saw reflected the bland face of his wife, 
smiling and bowing, and saying, by her smiles ja 
bows, “Very well, sir+ very well ; pray go on; 
don't stop, out of consideration to me. Marry the 
devil, indeed; ; perhaps I have, sir—perhaps I have !” 

Now, Robert Delany read all this on the surface 
of the coffee-pot, just as plainly as if it had been 
written in a book; and whether he happened to 


_be in a particularly irritable mood, or not, we 
cannot say; but one thing we know, and, for the 





if young Hartland were | 


sake of truth, we must chronicle the fact, he rose 
from the table very hastily, upset his coffee into 
his plate of broiled ham, and then, uttering some- 
thing very like an oath—a very mild one, but still 
an oath—he adopted man’s usual remedy— 
crammed his hat on his head, as if he meant it to 
rest there for ever; as if he intended to eat his 
breakfast in his hat, dine in his hat, drink tea, and 
sleep in his hat, and so fixed it on firmly for these 
many purposes, before he prepared for flight. 

He was, however, intercepted at the door by 


‘one who came like oil upon the waters, calming 


that stormy scene. 

“Why, father, where are you going at this 
early hour? Am 1 late?” and Isabel looked at her 
mother, and there, in that direction, she saw the 
storm lowering, which had driven her father away. 

Now, Isabel was a sort of domestic sea-gull, 
always, somehow or other, hovering about in 
stormy weather, keeping close to land—that is to 
say, to her father—not to seek shelter, however, 
but to give it. So she was not much like the sea- 


gulls, after all, except in the single instance of 


the irritation (or almost all, for some still remained) | 


of his temper—*“ I will come directly, my dear.” 
«My dear?’ and she mimicked his words. “ My 
dear, indeed; really that is too bad; to pretend 


always being seen in squally weather. 

* Have you finished your breakfast, mother ?” 

“Yes!” and the answer came, as you supposed 
it would have eome, had a plaster model of injured 
innocence spoken. “Yes; you are alweys late 
now, Isabel. I'm sure its time we left this house 
and went home again; and as to staying for the 
ball, 1 wont hear of it.” 
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Isabel looked up rather anxiously at her mother, | altered—at least the circumstances were altered ; 


her father, who stcod behind her mother, behaving 
in a most indecorous manner; that is to say, he 
was making mimic signs of snapping his fingers, 
very silently, as he thought; but, unfortunately, 
one snap being rather too vigorous, became 
audible, and attracted the attention of his un- 
appeased wife. 

“What's that, Mr. Delany?” she said, as she 
turned sharply round. 

“What's what, my dear?” and his quiet ex- 
pression, as he looked demurely at her, removed 
her suspicion. 

Isabel ate her breakfast in silence ; her thoughts 
were so very busy that she had no time for talk- 
ing. At last the thoughts, amidst all their own 
work, and in spite of their own activity, gave the 
tongue a jog, and prompted it to ask a question. 

*‘Arewe going to theCalfof Man to-day, mother?” 

As it happened, Mrs. Delany was particularly 
anxious to participate in the expedition; but the 
bugbear of young Hartland stood in the way. 


Philip Hartland was the tight boot of her present | 


life, pinching her at every step, pressing painfully 
on the corns and bunions of her mind; and they 
were very bad corns and bunions too, needing ex- 
traction by some skilful mental extractor. 

* Are we going to the Calf of Man?” (When 
she was in a bad temper she always repeated the 
words of those who addressed her). “I don’t 
know. I suppose you mean to make yourself a 
fool with that boy, Philip Hartland. I suppose 
you mean to wander away with him again, as you 
did at Castletown, and let him monopolise you for 
the whole day. If you must have some one 
dangling after you, why don’t you choose a decent 
person. There is Captain Washington—a good 
family, fine estate, and agreeable manners. Mr. 
Matthews, again, although he has only one eye, 
yet, from that one you can see what the other 
must have been; he would be a desireable com- 
panion; his expectations are enormous. Sj 
Andrew Neale, too (she had beat about the bush, 
and avoided the preserve she meant to poach in), 
as nice a young man as ever lived.” 

*‘T don’t like him, mother; he is like a girl, 
with his pink and white face; Philip is worth a 
hundred of him: and, as to Mr. Matthews, he’s a 
fool; and Captain Washington is a fool, and 
something worse. But are you going, or not, 
mother? do say at once.” 

Now, Isabel was somewhat of a spoilt child; at 


least she was very wilful ; but, then, she had such | 
wanted something grander than a corn-factor’s 


a pleasant way of asserting that will—such inex- 
haustible good temper and kind feeling. No wonder 
Philip thought her the best, the very best, of her 
sex—no wonder he hung on her every word and 
look. His affection was not the blossom of a day ; 
it had grown for years, had sprung up when their 
circumstances were equal, or nearly so, and when, 
therefore, there was a very great chance of his 
some day calling her his own. Now, all this was 











and then her eyes wandered past her mother to | for Isabel's father had become a very rich mau, 


while the elder Hartland was simply a corn-factor, 


and not a very thriving one either. Successive 
speculations had filled old Delany’s coffers with 
the gold which had cast a film over his wife's eyes, 
and made her see poor Philip ina jaundiced light. 

“Twill go if you will promise not to speak to 
Philip.” 

Isabella’s large eyes grew larger with astonish- 
ment; and if her hair had not been so smoothly 


‘braided, no doubt it would have stood on end 
from the same cause.’’ 


“Not speak to Philip, mother,”’ she said, “ not 
speak to good old Philip! Why, mother, what 
on earth are you thinking of ? Of course, I shall 
speak to Philip.” 

“Then, of course, you won’t go to the Calf of 
Man ?” 

“Very well, mother; rather ¢4a¢ than go and 
not speak to Philip. But, mother, it is such a 
beautiful day, and it woul! be so pleasant,” and 
she looked very coaxingly at her mother. 

“A very beautiful day, indeed, Isabel, and it 
would be very pleasant, and it rests quite with 
yourself whether you go or not. If you choose 
to behave in a seemly manner, then we go—if 
not, we stay at home.” 

Isabel hesitated, and again her eyes wandered 
to her father, and something there was in a 
certain telegraphic nod which he gave her, which 
made her promise that Philip should not keep her 
with him all the day. 

“Not all the day, mother; but I must not be 
unkind to good Philip, Oh, yes! I'll be with 
that stupid, Sir Andrew. [I'll let him talk to me; 
I need not attend—I can nod instead of answer- 
ing him, and a nod does for either ‘yes’ or ‘ no.” 
Now don’t look cross, mother !’’ 

And she kissed and teased, and then kissed again, 
until she had fairly chased all the bad temper away, 
and brought a smile to the face of Mrs. Delany. 

“That's right,’’ she said, “ now you’re my own 
mother again,” and off she ran to prepare for the 
expedition. 

Now, this pic-nic, or trip, or whatever it 
might be called, had been set on foot by Philip— 
he was the proposer, Sir Andrew the seconder, 
Others had followed in the wake of these, until 
the party had swollen toa larger number than 
was at first intended. But Philip cared for none 
but Isabel, and perhaps Isabel cared for none but 
Philip, and these two were to be kept apart and 
made miserable, simply because a silly old woman, 


son, to be dangling about her daughter. 

But the party were now assembled in the 
saloon—the great saloon, where Isabel had so 
often danced with Philip, and Philip was there as 
well; and asa matter of course, he offered his 
arm to Isabel, and also, as a matter of course, she 
took it, and very earnestly she whispered to him 
as she walked along,— , 
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“T must not stay all day with you, Philip; 
indeed, I must not.” 

And Philip looked very sad, for he saw that it 
was the first drop of the stream which threatened 
to separate them. 

How he longed to be a rich man, or a titled 
man, or any sort of man acceptable in the eyes of 
Mrs. Delany. But it was nota bit of use to 
wish, he was only a corn-factor’s son—nothing 
more, himself an embryo corn-factor, for the busi- 
ness was, in process of time, to descend to Philip 
as the eldest son, a sort of corn-factorship entail 
holding dominant sway in the mind of the vener- 
able Hartland. 

** You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear,’ and I am the sow’s ear,” sighed Philip. ‘I 
could almost wish I were yon silken purse,” and 
he looked at Sir Andrew, “ although it has only 
spurious coin in it; but then she would not care 
about me, so, I would rather be the sow’s ear.” 

And Isabel sat on the deck of the yacht which 
had been hired to take them round, and her grace- 
ful head was turned away from Sir Andrew, who 
sat by ler side talking nonsense—execrable non- 
sense, without a grain of wit or talent in it—to 
her. Good nonsense may be tolerated for a little 
time, but bad nonsense is unbearable; and so 
Isabel felt, and therefore she turned away, hoping 
that Sir Andrew would also go away ; but he had 
no notion of the sort, although the Misses 
Ponsonby were sitting opposite, and doing all they 
could to show him that they could appreciate his 
nonsense, if other people could not. 

Now, the Misses Ponsonby were the daughters 
of General Ponsonby, an old artilleryman, who 
thought himself something considerably more im- 
portant than the Emperor of all the Russias. 
And his wife, his ugly little wife, looking more 
like a burnt chestnut than anything else, thought 
so to. People did say, that some half a century 
before, she had been a lady’s maid. Whether 
there was any truth in this report or not, remains 
a mystery. One part, however, bore the impress 
of truth—the half century! It must have been 
quite half a century since Mrs. Ponsonby’s era of 
lady ’s-maidism. 

Poor Mrs. Ponsonby had entered into a severe 
conflict with her pride, or rather with that miser- 
able feeling which she mistook for pride, but 
which was but a bastard usurper taking its place, 
about this same ‘Calf of Man’ trip. She did not 
admire the “set” of people who were going; the 
Delanys—vulgar people, connected with trade, or 
with stockbrokering, or something low! How 
could Sir Andrew waste his time on that dark- 
eyed girl, with her eternally smiling face; and 
Mr. Matthews, too, his one eye always turned to 
Isabel; and Captain Washington. There they 


were, all of them, standing round Isabel, and 
trying to get a word from her, when the two Misses 
Ponsonby were quite ready, and willing, and 
waiting to give them as many words as they 
pleased. 
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“Captain Washington, let me introduce my 
daughter to you.” 

And the General, who always acted as jackall, 

i.c., lion’s provider, as the jackall was called 
formerly, trotted Captain Washington up to Miss 
Ponsonby. But the snared Captain looked at the 
young lady; he looked at her rough hay-like hair, 
her brick-dust face, her little grey eyes screwed 
up as if she were afraid of even the sun making 
love to them, and he looked at that which com- 
pleted the category of her charms, her long sandy 
moustache, and not admiring her style of beauty, 
he simply made her a very low Sir Charles 
Grandison bow, and then turned round again to 
Isabel. - 
- Now, the second Miss Ponsonby thought her- 
self a beauty. The only ground she had for such 
an absurd supposition, was the fact of her not 
being quite so ugly as her sister. She was beard- 
less-—that was something, at any rate; and her 
hair was brown, not hay-coloured ; -and she did 
open her eyes. So she was not quite so ugly as 
her sister. Besides she had a sentimental name— 
the name of Adeline, and she affected a certain 
possession of beauty in consequence of her name. 

Isabel scarcely heard all the nonsense which 
was addressed to her. She was gradually becom- 
ing very miserable, for she knew that one other 
person on board that yacht was miserable, and that 
knowledge made her wretched. 

Misery is a procreative animal, and begets its 
own easily; and its children frequently exceed the 
parent in strength. 

But the yacht was now very near the Calf of 
Man, and Isabel looked forward to their disem- 
barkation with eagerness, for then she thought she 
would be able to speak to Philip. 

The Calf of Man is a rocky islet at the southern 
extremity of the island, a grand resort for all 
pleasure-party loving people, who are not scared 
by anticipation of sea-sickness; for the sea runs 
high near the Calf of Man; and the great waves 
rpll angrily round its shores and over its rocks. 
But the sea happened to be in a very good 
temper on the day of this expedition; so the 
party landed very comfortably, and Philip—poor 
woe-begone Philip—managed to get Isabel's hand 
within his own; and away they went to examine 
Bushel’s house, a ruin on the top of the Calf, 
where a certain Thomas Bushel is reported to have 
shut himself up, and thought, by turning saint, 
to expiate the crimes he had committed as a sinner. 

But that blundering Sir Andrew would come 
aud walk on the other side of Isabel, although he 
might have seen she did not want him; but he 
either could not, or would not, see with his 
two eyes that which the Cyclopian Matthews saw 
with his single orb. How Philip wished he were 
with his patron saint in Thrace, taking up the 
cudgels for the six royal daughters ; or he would 
have liked better for him to be married to the 
sextuple division of royalty, and then they would 
have kept him from the side of Isabel. 
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Thus the day passed,—or a part of it, rather— 
and then they embarked again for their return to 
Douglas. 

It was the evening now, and very dark. The 
moon did not choose to show her face, and for once 
both Philip and Isabel thanked her, for the dark- 
ness enabled them to sit down on a coil of ropes, 
very close together, and talk of much that was 
weighing down the heart of each. 

But the talking did not seem to make them 
much happier; and Isabel could almost have felt 
angry that Philip did not do what she knew he 
wished to do—ask her to be his wife. He said 
all but that ; he talked of the days gone by, when 
her mother welcomed him kindly, and when he 
was allowed to come and spend his evenings by 
her, and read or talk to her while she sat and 
sewed, or rather while she pretended to sew ; for 
Isabel was but an idle sempstress. 

“I wish you had never merged ioto the heiress, 
Isabel,’’ he said ; “ it is that gold which ——” 

But he stopped suddenly—he had spoken more 
than he intended. 

“Why should my gold, as you call it, make any 
difference in our relative position, Philip ?” and 
Isabel’s eyes were filled with tears; and although 
it was too dark for him to see them, he was aware 
of the fact, for one fell on the hand which clasped 
Isabel’s. ‘ Why should my gold estrange us? 
Has it altered me ? am I changed? have I become 
purse-proud and sordid? and if I am the same, 
why need our relation to each other be altered. 
Philip, I don’t care one bit for the conventionalities 
of the world, so long as I do nothing wrong by 
overstepping them; and I am going to outrage 
them most terribly now; but don’t interrupt me, 
Philip, for there are the lights of Douglas, and in 
another quarter of an hour we shall be in, and 
then, if I have left anything unsaid, it must 
remain unsaid for ever, for I shall never have 
courage to speak to you on this subject in the 
light ; and we can’t go into the dark on purpose 
for me to say allI have to say, and all I must say, 
to prevent my heart bursting.” 

Philip did not speak, but he clasped her hand 
very tightly, and he tried to nerve himself up to 
extreme firmness, apd stoical fortitude; for he 
feared a sore temptation to that firmness and forti- 
tude. 





The yacht went on very quickly, much too | 
quickly Isabel thought, as she kept her eyes fixed | 
on the lights of the town; the time was ficeting | 
by very quickly, and the “ much to say” was still 
unsaid, but she determined that it should be said, 
so she began : 

“ Philip.” | 

There was certainly no use in calling him, as he 
was beside her, but she seemed to think there was 
great use in it, so she repeated his name— 

“ Philip.” 

“Yes, Isabel,” and there the conversation 
stopped. 

Whatever Isabel had to say it must have been 
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something very tremend is, for she could not 
manage it without Philip's help, so she called him 
again— 

Philip.” 

“Yes, dear Isabel." 

Perhaps the “ dear’’ loosened her tongue ; some- 
thing did it, at any rate, for now she began to say 
what she had all along wanted to say— 

“‘Don’t let this money come like a barrier 
between us; had it not been for that we should 
have been engaged or married long ago; but you 
seemed to alter, as month after month each 
speculation terminated favourably for my father. 
If you had not gone to America, all would have 
been well; it was that long absence which de- 
stroyed every tie between us.” 

*Tsabel,” and his voice trembled as he spoke, 
* you shall hear the truth from me. Years since, 
as you know only too well, I loved you better 
than anything on earth; I looked forward to your 
being my wife as the greatest boon of life. I 
gloried in the idea of having to work for you. I 
pictured the home which I would give you; the 
splendour I would surround you with, and all of 
my own creating. Perhaps I was foolish—perhaps 
wrong, to feel and think thus; but I could not 
help it. If I had been able to place a crown 
on your brows, I should have felt that you added 
digaity to the crown, while you borrowed nothing 
from it. Feeling thus, I looked onthe home I had 
to offer you, (a home which, before I thought of 
bringing you there, seemed replete with comfort), 
with contempt. I sighed for wealth, not for my 
own sake, but for yours. An opportunity presen- 
ted itself to my greedy thoughts of gaining 
wealth. We proposed entering into an extensive 
speculation in America. It was rather a rash 
undertaking, but I was almost desperate. I per- 
suaded my father that it might succeed. I offered 
to go to America myself, to conclude all the 
negociations. I went—and, as you know, after 
two years, I returned to find your father, from 
unheard of good fortune, the possessor of one 
hundred thousand pounds, while we, my father, 
and myself, from the failure of the very specula- 
tion from which we had hoped so much, were on 
the verge of bankruptcy. It is quite true 
that you were the same as ever Isabel, but it 
was not so with your mother. I saw that she 
disliked my being with you—that she wished 
you to make a good match, as it is termed. 
I saw that you were thrown with men of wealth 
and position. I doubt their loving you, as well 
as Ido, Isabel, but, they have more to offer 
you in the way of worldly aggrandisement than I 
have, and therefore, I have no right to stand 
between you and them. I should not have said 
all this to you, had you not spoken as you have, 
to me—for I have lately tried to cheat myself into 
the belief, that I could be almost happy in being 
with you, and looking on you in the light of a 
dear friend and sister; to day, however, has un- 
deceived me—and shown me, that in future we 
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or less to each other. We 
we be less while we are 
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'geutle, and very firm, as 
| 

| 

“ be less, Phillip ; take me 

-+—make a home, and let me 
ey er eevever ive, I shall be bappy if you 
are there.” It was a moment of great temptation 
to him, but he withstood it. 

“Profit by your affection ?” he said, “ steal you 
from your home? stand as a stumbling block in 
your life?—never! I would break my heart, 
rather than act so bad a part. No, Isabel, you 
shall be free to choose whom you please; all I can 
hore is, that the day may come, in which I may 
have a home worthy of you, and that you may 
then be in a position to accept it.” 

The yacht grated against the side of the pier 
as he spoke, and Isabel had to dry her eyes; for 
the tears were rolling down her cheeks. The 
darkness had hidder those tears from every one, 
and, it had hidden something else also. It had 
hidden the figure of Isabel’s father, who had been 
standing close to them, and had heard every word 
they uttered. 

It was very wrong, and very dishonourable of 
him, and ke seemed to be ashamed of himself, for 
he moved away very silently and very cautiously, 
and sighed, (no doubt in sorrow, for his misconduct 
in listening) and, when he got to a sufficient 
distance, he blew his nose, and that was most 
likely what made his eyes look almost as red as 
his daughter’s, as he stepped on the pier at 
Douglas. 

But he seemed in a singularly sinful mood that 
night, for, not content with prying into his child’s 
secrets, he must needs go, and thrust himself 
between her and Sir Andrew, and take tle young 
man by the button just as he was going to offer 
Isabel his arm; and linking his arm in that of the 
young baronet, say they would have a comfortable 
chat together, as they walked home from the 
Castle—for although it was a long way, they 
preferred walking. 

And as if that were not doing mischief enough, he 
absolutely desired Philip to jump into the carriage 
which was waiting for them, and take care of 
Isabel. That was all very proper though, for 
there were two other people in the carriage, the 
two lovely Miss Ponsonby’s ; but still, old Delany 
should not have done it; he ought to have con- 
sulted his daughter’s interest, and not have thrown 


her with a corn-factor’s son, when the rich Captain | 


Washington, who had two uncles in the peerage, 
and an aunt in something else very grand, 
wanted to have the honour of conducting Miss 
Delany home. 

There was something very peculiar about the 
Capiain’s utterance, a certain indistinctness which 
had not existed in the morning. 
attributable to the chicken pie at “dinner, or to the 
boned turkey; certainly not to the wine! Why, 
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he himself (and, was it possible to have better 
authority ?) declared that he was as “sober as a 
judge,” so it could not be the wine which made 
the r a matter of difficulty, and the double ], an - 
utter impossibility. 

There must have have been something seriously 
the matter with him,: attributable to the pie, of 
course, for as he placed the elder Miss Ponsonby 
in the carriage, (not Adeleine the fair), he absolutely 
squeezed her hand, called her “ his dear creature,” 
and mumbled something about coral lips. Perhaps 
he was thinking of her moustache, and meant to 
advise the process of shaving, but forgot what to 


Say. 


However, this was an era in her existenee, and 


so delighted was she at his “ very marked ” conduct, 


that she persisted in squeezing herself into the 
smallesi possible compass, that he might find room 
in the carriage; which charitable intention was 
frustrated by Philip’s giving Captain Washington 
a push, as he was stepping in; when the chicken- 
pie having got down to his legs, and rendered them 
as unsteady as his utterance, he performed a 
pirouette in the road, and came with a bound 
against the lamp post. 

The drive home, after the ignoble discomfiture of 
the modern Washington, was ‘silent and sad. Miss 
Ponsonby bemoaned the loss of her first, her iast, 
her only love, as she considered him. And with 
some truth, if he were any love at all, no doubt 
he was the first; there was not the slightest 
chance of her finding another, so he would be her 
last: ergo, being the first, and the last, and there 
being no intermediate lovers, he was, as she 
thought him, her first, and last, and only love. So 
Miss Ponsonby was silent. Her little querulous 
voice certainly did utter something about “ very 
rude,” “consequence of being with low people,” 
etc.; but these remarks were drowned in the 
jolting of the carriage as they drove to the Castle 
Mona. Isabel and Philip were very silent too. Their 
hearts were too heavy for their tongues to be light. 

At last the Castle was reached, and Isabel, 
thankful for the relief from the presence of un- 


congenial companions, gave Philip’s hand one 


good squeeze—or rather let him bestow the same 
farewell to her’s, and then ran away to her own 
room, where she, like a very silly child, burst into 
a fit of erying, which made both her eyes and her 
nose look red and ugly, and produced the con- 
venient headache which acted as her excuse for 
not appearing again that evening. But we must 
intrude on the privacies of domestic life, and 
glance into the connubial chamber of Mr. and Mrs. 
Delany. 

The lady was in one of her most amiable moods, 
and as—arrayed in her petticoats only, and a sort 
of embryo dressing gown, a thing something in 


the shape of a jacket merely reaching to the 
| 


It might be | out, preparatory to “ hanging up,” the gown which 


waist, —she carefully shook, and then turned inside 


she had just taken off, 


“Delany, my dear,” and there was another 
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vigorous shake of the dress, “Delany, my dear, 
I am glad you see things as I do at last. I noticed 
your management, my dear, I can assure you, and 
admired it very much.” 

What she admired or notieed in his conduct 
was a mystery to him; and as to his seeing things 
in the same light that she did—why, he began to 
think that she must see double to utter such a 
remark, and mistake one picture of her visionary 
brain for his. 

“Did he enter on the subject of settlement, 
my dear? or fix the day? Of course, Isabel’s 
money is secured to her ?””’ 

“Isabel’s money secured to her? what do you 
mean? Why, of course, he would insist on that, 
the noble young fellow.”’ 

And Robert Delany fell again into the reverie 
from which his wife’s words had disturbed him. 

“TI knew you would say so, sooner or later,” 
she rejoined ; “i was sure you would think it. 
Bless me! what a knot l’ve got this string into ;” 
and she tugged at a tape which encircled her 
waist—the suspending power of some mysterious 
garment. ‘‘Ilere, Robert, just help me—it’s out 
of sight; I can’t undo it alone.” 

But Robert was discarding his boots, and his 
eyes were fixed intently on the cand!e—not that 
he took any particular interest therein, but the 
flame was a culminating point for his thoughts 
to revolve round. 

“Oh!” and he yawned, “ it’s been a weary day, 
and I’m very tired.” 

“Weary day, Robert, weary day ? but you're 
never satisfied. Always grumbling—always. I’m 
sure it’s been the pleasantest day [’ve spent for a 
long time. Every one so agreeable—that Mr. 
Matthews so attentive to me, too; I know why 
Robert ” and her round face smiled blandly as 
she pushed her better-half aside, to tie on her 
frilled night-cap at the glass. ‘Those Miss 
Ponsonbys, how they did try to catch him; but 
they couldn’t manage it. Dear me, I wish that girl 
would not put all the feathers to the feet.” 

The concluding remark referred to the fune- 
tionary who had the bed making department, and 
not to either Miss Ponsonby or her sister. 

“Here, Robert, just give it a shake with me; 
d’ye here me, man? what d’ye stand staring there 
like a fool for, muddling with the button of your 
night-shirt—do make yourself useful, and come 
and help—there! now then, the blanket first— 
come, be quick. Why, what are you thinking of ? 
you've put the pillow down to the foot !—there, 
goaway, you're not fit to be the father of an “ 

But she came to a fence in her soliloquy, from 
not knowing what to call her daughter in her 
prospective state of baronet’s wife. She had 
heard of a marchioness, a duchess, a countess— 
but a baronetess/ She thought it was wrong ; 
so, she stopped at the fence, and did not even try 
to overleap it.” 

“There!” and she tucked the counterpane into 
her back as she settled heveelf in bed. “ Now, 











I'm comfortable! Good night, my dear! good 
night.” 

The persecuted Robert responded to the “ good 
night,” thankful that it seemed to promise silence 
and rest. 

“ Poor fellow!’ he thought, “poor fellow! he 
shall have Isabel somehow, I’m determined; but 
how to manage it? She'll never be civil to him 
even,” and he jerked his thumb back in the direc- 
tion of his slumbering spouse. 

“Why, what’s the matter now, Robert ? What 
are you jumping about in that way for? you've 
pulled the clothes away from my back, and woke 
me out of such a pleasant dream. I saw her as 
plain as life, in a nice white satin—such a beauty, 
only somehow Sir Andrew wasn’t there, and when 
T asked for him some one said Dear me, Robert, 
what’s the matter now ?” 

The question was elicited by the lengthened 
“Whew!” the semi-whistle, which broke from 
the lips of the parental Delany. 

A light broke in upon his brain; his wife had 
then been keeping a close watch over him and 
Isabel the whole day; had seen Isabel discard 
Philip; seen her talking to Sir Andrew. She had 
seen, moreover, her husband take Sir Andrew by 
the arm; had heard him say that they would have 
a little chat together. 

What could she readily infer from all this, but 
that Sir Andrew had proposed to Isabel, been 
accepted by her, and that she had referred him to 
her father for all final arrangements. 

Now Robert Delany understood all the amia- 
bility, the questions, the remarks—those, at least, 
which he had heard; for he had been so much 
occupied with his own thoughts that he had not lis- 
tened very attentively to the expression of his wife’s. 

But nature is not an inexhaustible thing, and 
nature, therefore, gave way, even under Mrs. 
Delany’s beatific visions. She slept at last— 
slept soundly as her breathing proved. 

Robert looked at her with profound delight, 
and then he sat up in bed, rubbed his eyes, looked 
intently at the night-lamp, and then clasping his 
hands, which were outside the bedclothes, over his 
raised knees, which were under the bedclothes, he 
began to think. 

“Tet me see,”"—thus his soliloquy ran—“ let 
me see’—and he rubbed his eyes again as if it 
were his physical orbits he was apostrophising. 
“ Let me see how it can be,”and he looked nervously 
at his wife, as if he feared her pouncing down on 
his very thoughts and bullying them. “If one 
could make Sir Andrew an ally, but I doubt him 
—no; that won’t do!” 

And he looked more intently at the lamp, and 
rested his chin on his knees, and the tassel of his 
cotton nightcap came bobbing down close to his 
ear, and perhaps it whispered something to him, 
for his face brightened, its puzzled expression 
vanished, and a ruddy smile took its place. 

“TI have it,” he said, “I have it. What an 
old idiot not to think of that before.” 
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must be either more or less to each other. We 
cannot be more—can we be less while we are 
together ?” 

Her voice was very geutle, and very firm, as 
she answered him, 

“ No—and we need not be less, Phillip ; take me 


as I am—work for me—make a home, and let me | 


share it, whatever it be. I shall be happy if you 
are there.” It was a moment of great temptation 
to him, but he withstood it. 

“Profit by your affection ?” he said, “ steal you 
from your home? stand as a stumbling block in 
your life?—never! I would break my heart, 
rather than act so bad a part. No, Isabel, you 
shall be free to choose whom you please; all [ can 
hore is, that the day may come, in which I may 
have a home worthy of you, and that you may 
then be in a position to accept it.” 

The vacht grated against the side of the pier 
as he spoke, and Isabel had to dry her eyes; for 
the tears were rolling down her cheeks. The 
darkness had hidden those tears from every one, 
and, it had hidden something else also. It had 
hidden the figure of Isabel’s father, who had been 
standing close to them, and had heard every word 
they uttered. 

It was very wrong, and very dishonourable of 
him, and ke seemed to be ashamed of himself, for 
he moved away very silently and very cautiously, 
and sighed, (no doubt in sorrow, for his miseonduct 
in listening) and, when he got to a sufficient 
distance, he blew his nose, and that was most 
likely what made his eyes look almost as red as 
his daughter’s, as he stepped on the pier at 
Douglas. 

But he seemed in a singularly sinful mood that 
night, for, not content with prying into his child’s 
secrets, he must needs go, and thrust himself 
between her and Sir Andrew, and take the young 
man by the button just as he was going to offer 
Isabel his arm; and linking his arm in that of the 
young baronet, say they would have a comfortable 
chat together, as they walked home from the 
Castle—for although it was a long way, they 
preferred walking. 

And as if that were not doing mischief enough, he 
absolutely desired Philip to jump into the carriage 
which was waiting for them, and take care of 
Isabel. That was all very proper though, for 
there were two other people in the carriage, the 
two lovely Miss Ponsonby’s ; but still, old Delany 
should not have done it; he onght to have con- 
sulted his daughter’s interest, and not have thrown 
her with a corn-factor’s son, when the rich Captain 
Washington, who had two uncles in the peerage, 
and an aunt in something else very grand, 
wanted to have the honour of conducting Miss 
Delany home. 
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| 
: of embryo dressing gown, a thing something in 
the shape of a jacket merely reaching to the 


There was something very peculiar about the | 


OF MAN. 


he himself (and, was it possible to have better 
authority ?) declared that he was as “sober as a 
judge,” so it could not be the wine which made 
the r a matter of difficulty, and the double |, an 
utter impossibility. 

There must have have been something seriously 
the matter with him, attributable to the pie, of 
course, for as he placed the elder Miss Ponsonby 
in the carriage, (not Adeleine the fair), he absolutely 
squeezed her hand, called her “ his dear creature,” 
and mumbled something about coral lips. Perhaps 
he was thinking of her moustache, and meant to 
advise the process of shaving, but forgot what to 
say. 

However, this was an era in her existenee, and 
so delighted was she at his “ very marked ” conduct, 
that she persisted in squeezing herself into the 
smallesi: possible compass, that he might find room 
in the carriage; which charitable intention was 
frustrated by Philip’s giving Captain Washington 
a push, as he wasstepping in; when the chicken- 
pie having got down to his legs, and rendered them 
as unsteady as his utterance, he performed a 
pirouette in the road, and came with a bound 
against the lamp post. 

The drive home, after the ignoble discomfiture of 
the modern Washington, was silent and sad. Miss 
Ponsonby bemoaned the loss of her first, her last, 
her only love, as she considered him. And with 
some truth, if he were any love at all, no doubt 
he was the first; there was not the slightest 
chance of her finding another, so he would be her 
last: ergo, being the first, and the last, and there 
being no intermediate lovers, he was, as she 
thought him, her first, and last, and only love. So 
Miss Ponsonby was silent. Her little querulous 
voice certainly did utter something about “ very 
rude,” ‘consequence of being with low people,”’ 
ete.; but these remarks were drowned in the 
jolting of the carriage as they drove to the Castle 
Mona. Isabel and Philip were very silent too. Their 
hearts were too heavy for their tongues to be light. 

At last the Castle was reached, and Isabel, 
thankful for the relief from the presence of un- 
congenial companions, gave Philip’s hand one 
good squeeze—or rather let him bestow the same 
farewell to her’s, and then ran away to her own 
room, where she, like a very silly child, burst into 
a fit of crying, which made both her eyes and her 
nose look red and ugly, and produced the con- 
venient headache which acted as her excuse for 
not appearing again that evening. But we must 
intrude on the privacies of domestic life, and 
glance into the connubial chamber of Mr. and Mrs. 
Delany. 

The lady was in one of her most amiable moods, 
and as—arrayed in her petticoats only, and a sort 


Captain’s utterance, a certain indistinctness which | waist,—she carefully shook, and then turned inside 


had not existed in the morning. 
attributable to the chicken pie at dinner, or to the 
boned turkey; certainly not to the wine! Why, 


It might be | out, preparatory to “ hanging up,” the gown which 


she had just taken off, 
“Delany, my dear,” and there was another 
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vigorous shake of the dress, ‘Delany, my dear, 
I am glad you see things as I doat last. I noticed 
your management, my dear, I can assure you, and 
admired it very much.” 

What she admired or noticed in his conduct 
was a mystery to him; and as to his seeing things 
in the same light that she did—why, he began to 
think that she must see double to utter such a 
remark, and mistake one picture of her visionary 
brain for his. 

“Did he enter on the subject of settlement, 
my dear? or fix the day? Of course, Isabel's 
money is secured to her ?””’ 

“Isabel’s money secured to her? what do you 
mean? Why, of course, he would insist on that, 
the noble young fellow.”’ 

And Robert Delany fell again into the reverie 
from which his wife’s words had disturbed him. 

“7 knew you would say so, sooner or later,” 
she rejoined ; “i was sure you would think it. 
Bless me! what a knot I’ve got this string into ;” 
and she tugged at a tape which encircled her 
waist—the suspending power of some mysterious 
garment. “Here, Robert, just help me—it’s out 
of sight; I can’t undo it alon e. 

But Robert was discarding his boots, and his 
eyes were fixed intently on the cand!*«—not that 
he took any particular interest therein, but the 
flame was a culminating point for his thoughts 
to revolve round. 

“Oh!” and he yawned, “it’s been a weary day, 
and I’m very tired.” 

“Weary day, Robert, weary day ? but you're 
never satisfied. Always grumbling—always. I’m 
sure it’s been the pleasantest day I've spent for a 
long time. Every one so agreeable—that Mr. 
Matthews so attentive to me, too; 1 know why 
Robert ” and her round face smiled blandly as 
she pushed her better-half aside, to tie on her 
frilled night-cap at the glass. ‘Those Miss 
Ponsonbys, how they did try to catch him; but 
they couldn’t manage it. Dear me, I wish that girl 
would not put all the feathers to the feet.” 

The concluding remark referred to the fune- 
tionary who had the bed making department, and 
not to either Miss Ponsonby or her sister. 

“Here, Robert, just give it a shake with me; 
d’ye here me, man? what d’ye stand staring there 
like a fool for, muddling with the button of your 
night-shirt—do make yourself useful, and come 
and help—there! now then, the blanket first— 
come, be quick. Why, what are you thinking of ? 
you’ve put the pillow down to the foot !—there, 
go away, you're not fit to be the father of an a 

But she came to a fence in her soliloquy, from 
not knowing what to call her daughter in her 
prospective state of baronet’s wife. She had 
heard of a marchioness, a duchess, a countess— 
but a baronetess/ She thought it was wrong; 
so, she stopped at the fence, and did not even try 
to overleap it.” 

“ There!” and she tucked the counterpane into 


her back as she settled herself in bed. “Now, 











I'm comfortable! Good night, my dear! good 
night.” 

"The ‘persecuted Robert responded to the “ good 
night,” thankful that it seemed to promise silence 
and rest. 

“ Poor fellow!’ he thought, “poor fellow! he 
shall have Isabel somehow, I’m determined; but 
how to manage it? She'll never be civil to him 
even,” and he jerked his thumb back in the direc- 
tion of his slumbering spouse. 

“Why, what’s the matter now, Robert? What 
are you jumping about in that way for? you've 
pulled the clothes away from my back, and woke 
me out of such a pleasant dream. I saw her as 
plain as life, in a nice white satin—such a beauty, 
only somehow Sir Andrew wasn’t there, and when 
I asked for him some one said Dear me, Robert, 
what's the matter now ?” 

The question was elicited by the lengthened 
“Whew!” the semi-whistle, which broke from 
the lips of the parental Delany. 

A light broke in upon his brain; his wife had 
then been keeping a close watch over him and 
Isabel the whole day; had seen Isabel discard 
Philip; seen her talking to Sir Andrew. She had 
seen, moreover, her husband take Sir Andrew by 
the arm; had heard him say that they would have 
a little chat together. 

What could she readily infer from all this, but 
that Sir Andrew had proposed to Isabel, been 
accepted by her, and that she had referred him to 
her father for all final arrangements. 

Now Robert Delany understood all the amia- 
bility, the questions, the remarks—those, at least, 
which he had heard; for he had been so much 
occupied with his own thoughts that he had not lis- 
tened very attentively to the expression of his wife’s. 

But nature is not an inexhaustible thing, and 
nature, therefore, gave way, even under Mrs, 
Delany’s beatific visions. She slept at last— 
slept soundly as her breathing proved. 

Robert looked at her with profound delight, 
and then he sat up in bed, rubbed his eyes, looked 
intently at the night-lamp, and then clasping his 
hands, which were outside the bedclothes, over his 
raised knees, which were under the bedclothes, he 
began to think, 

“Tet me see,”"—thus his soliloquy ran—* let 
me see”—and he rubbed his eyes again as if it 
were his physical orbits he was apostrophising. 
“Let me see how it can be,”and he looked nervously 
at his wife, as if he feared her pouncing down on 
his very thoughts and bullying them. “If one 
could make Sir Andrew an ally, but I doubt him 
—no; that won’t do!” 

And he looked more intently at the lamp, and 
rested his chin on his knees, and the tassel of his 
cotton nightcap came bobbing down close to his 
ear, and perhaps it whispered something to him, 
for his face brightened, its puzzled expression 
vanished, and a ruddy smile took its ae 

“I have it,” he ik “T have What an 
old idiot not to think of that before.” 
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Whatever it might be he had he kept it all to 


himself; but, at any rate, it seemed to have a 
soporific effect, for he lay down, and was soon 
asleep beside his wife. 

The following morning Isabel came to the 
breakfast-table, looking as ugly as anything so 
lovely could look. Her eyes were swollen and 
red, while her cheeks were pale; but she tried to 
smile as she saw her father. The effort though 
brought something very bright and glistening into 
her eyes, and there was achoking sob in her 
throat, which she tried to drown in a cup of 
coffee ; but instead of choking the sob, she nearly 
choked herself ; but even that answered her pur- 
pose, and accounted for the tears which now 
streamed down her face. 

“ Isabel, I want to say something of importance 
to you. 

Isabel looked frightened, for her father spoke 
more seriously than was his wont. 

“ Don’t look frightened, child ; I am only going 
to tell you what most young women would like to 
hear. I am going to say that a certain young 
baronet, of moderate fortune, but good old family, 
wishes for the honour of placing that fortune, 
name, and everything else, at the disposal of Miss 
Isabella Delany “i 

He was going on, but Isabel interrupted him. 

“‘Oh, no, father!” she said; “don’t think of 
it; don’t think of it. I don’t like Sir Andrew; I 
never shall like him; it would kill me to marry 
him. Dear, dear father, don’t urge me to this ! 
Mother, you would not make me miserable for 
life, would you, to satisfy a paltry ambition ?” 

But Mrs. Delany looked inexorable. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Isabel,” she said. 
“ Paltry ambition, indeed ! a young and handsome 
baronet a paltry ambition! I don’t know, for my 
part, what girls are coming to. It’s all along of 
those novels, putting foolish notions into their 
heads of fidelity, and all that trash. Paltry am- 
bition, is it, to wish to see you respectably settled 
in life? You’re an ungrateful girl, you are; but 
I know what it is; you want to be marrying that 
Philip Hartland, and you shan’t, as long as my 
name’s what it is!’ And the old lady flounced 
out of the room in extreme indignation, leaving 
Isabel and her father alone. 

“Isabel,” and he drew her kindly, gently to 
him—* listen to me, my child. I partly agree 
with your mother in what she says. Sir Andrew’s 
wordly position is such as you might aspire to, 
such as I would see you hold. Don’t look so be- 
seeching, my child; I am resolute in what I am 
now about to require of you. You will receive 
Sir Andrew’s addresses ; you will walk with him, 
talk to him, try to like him. If, at the end ofa 
month, he proposes to you again—and J think your 
marriage with him would be for your welfare— 
you shall marry him. No entreaties Isabel, I 
told you I was firm. You have only heard one 
side of the question; now for the other. Should 
anything occur to make him alter his mind ; for 
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gentlemen are changeable, you know; or should I 
find him unworthy of you, then I promise, and 
the word of Robert Delany has never yet been 


broken, that I will give you to Philip Hartland. 


Isabel, deal honourably by me—no appeal to Sir 
Andrew. I don’t ask you to win him; I merely 
require you to receive his addresses passively.” 

And Isabel was obliged to be content with 
this. How she hated that Castle Mona, the 
island, everything connected with the place. The 
pice-nics, with Sir Andrew now as her constant 
companion ; the evening dances; Sir Andrew her 
invariable partner. Poor Philip banished; gone 
to his home, sad and weary, and heavy-hearted 
because of her ! 

She scarcely seemed to be the same Isabel she 
had been; formerly so gay and happy, now so sad 
and miserable. Sir Andrew might have noticed 
it, but he seemed quite blind to everything except 
the fact of her having one hundred thousand 
pounds for her fortune. 

People began to couple her name with his, and 
while they pointed her out as the future Lady 
Neale, whispered their suspicions that her gold 
had purchased for her the honour. 

The rumour of her engagement reached Philip 
in his Lancastrian home; but he did not believe it. 
However, it was repeated to him by letter, over 
and over again, and then he could not but believe, 
and that belief made him so wretched that he 
determined to go to the Isle of Man, and see for 
himself. He would take a little quiet lodging, 
and not let her know he was near her, and then, 
if he found she were really happily engaged to Sir 
Andrew, he would depart unknown as he came, 
and try to forget her in the busy world. 

Thus passed the weeks away, and it wanted but 
a few days of the termination of the month which 
was to decide the fate of Isabel. 

Again had Sir Andrew proposed, and again had 
he received the same answer from Robert Delany. 

“No engagement yet, Sir Andrew. I give you 
free permission to address my child, but no 
engagement yet; you may change your mind! 
Young men are sometimes fickle.” 

But Sir Andrew swore that his heart was fixed 
for ever '——that he never could love any one but 
Isabel!—that his life would be a desert waste 
without her! The latter declaration, however, 
did not seem to carry conviction to the mind of 
the matter-of-fact Robert, for he smiled,— 

* Not a bit of it, Sir Andrew,” he said, “ not a 
bit of a desert. Your life would be just as jolly 
without my girl,’"—perhaps there was a mental 
reservation,—“ but not without her money.” 

It was the day before the long talked of ball, 
and the post-vag had just been delivered at the 
Castle. Everyone looked anxiously for their letters, 
but none more anxiously than Robert Delany; for 
fortune seemed to have forgotten that she had 
made him her pet, and now threatened to scowl 
on him. 

Letters of a distressing nature had been arriy- 
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ing by each post for the last fortnight. Pecuniary 
difficulties were hinted at as the cause of the 
annoyance which these letters caused. The mil- 
lionaire, Robert Delany, was looked on with 
suspicion—the extent of his weelth questioned. 
But it was not until that day that the fearful 
extent of his losses became known. With a 
trembling hand he opened the large official letter, 
which, with several others, was given to him. 
With eager eyes he read it, and then, as though 
he had read too much, he thrust it impatiently 
towards his wife. ‘ Read that, Deborah ;” and 
she did read it—through and through, until the 
hateful characters of the writing seemed to dance 
in mockery before her eyes. 

“ What is it, Robert ? what does it mean ?” 

“That we are beggars ; that a turn in the share 


market—other speculations which you could not: 


understand—have ruined us, and we must begin 
the world again. We're somewhat old now to do 
it, wife; but never mind; we shall be quite as 
happy, perhaps, without our grand house, and 
furniture, and servants. Sonever mind, Deborah ; 
no use to fret; you can’t helpyit, at any rate.” 

“I don’t mind for myself, Robert, but—poor 
Isabel!” and she burst into tears. 

There spoke the mother! There was the one 
warm holy feeling watered into life by the shower 
of adversity. Withered, blighted, had it been by 
the beam of prosperity—almost destroyed, almost 
choked hy the noxious weeds which spraug up so 
plentifully under the influence of worldly aggran- 
disement; but now it lived again—lived and 
reared its head, and cast its fragrance over that 
dark scene of grief. 

“Isabel! good wife? Isabel! why she’s provided 
for—you forget that she will be Lady Neale.” 

Mrs. Delany hung her head—* Robert,” she 
said, “ Robert”—perhaps—perhaps Sir Andrew 
will not think it prudent to marry now Isabel has 
no fortune. 

Robert Delany’s eyes flashed fire — 

“Woman,” he cried, “you think thus; yet you 
would have given your child to him; you would 
have bought his worthless self with her gold— 
have trusted her happiness to one of whom you 
think so basely! And she—you would have had 
her take him for his name—his title—wealth, the 
substitute for the affection, which alone hallows 
marriage, on the one side; ambition, empty ambi- 
tion, on the other. Could such an union be fol- 
lowed by God’s blessing ? Could you crave it on 
your child, if you saw her at the altar swearing to 
love one, who was either hateful, or, at the best, 
indifferent to her? while all the time she loved 
herself alone, and his name for herself? Deborah, 
I tell you that the woman who marries with {hose 
feelings is no better than the wretched being, who 
decks her body with some gay attire, who paints 
her cheeks, and puts on luring smiles, and sells 
herself to buy her scanty modicum of dail¥ food. 
No better, did I say?—no better? Why she is 
worse, The one poor wretch is driven by stern 





want to obtain that for which nature clamours ; 
the other, to satisfy her own senseless vanity, does 
that at which nature revolts. And yet, this fate 
you wished for Isabel. Perhaps this very letter 
has come to show you this—to test the metal of 
Sir Andrew's heart. Bear he the test well, and 
he shall wed Isabel—if she can love him, not else. 
But let him fail—aye, even in the slightest par- 
ticular—and he should not have her though her 
heart were bound up for ever in him.” 

Soon the news fled throught he Castle—for ill- 
news has strong pinions, and flies very fast. There 
were whispers, and suggestions, and a great deal 
of “ pity”—pity, so horrible to bear, so galling 
when coming from the coldhearted, mocking world. 
Pity brought with her her handmaids, in the 
shape of sundry deprecatory remarks. 

“Poor Isabel!” such were Miss Ponsonby’s 
words ; “poor Miss Delany! she’ll feel the reverse 
of fortune very much ; she won’t have such a fuss 
made about her in society now. ‘The daughter of 
a ruined stockbroker is a very different person to 
the heiress with £100,000 to her fortune. Of 
course Sir Andrew will try to get off. I should 
if | were he. I'm not sorry to see the conceit 
taken out of those vulgar Delanys; but still I feel 
for the poor girl.” 

And the incarnation of malice hugged herself in 
that notion, and clothed herself in the soiled and 
filthy garb which she called ‘‘charity.” Alas! 
alas! there are many Miss Pon®nbys, similarly 
clad, in the world. 

But Robert Delany no longer wished to linger 
in a house where he had formerly occupied so 
different a position. He therefore signified his 
intention of departing on the following day. 

“Isabel.” His daughter was sitting on a low 
stool at his feet. ‘* Isabel, to-morrow will be the 
last day of the month of probation between you 
and Sir Andrew. It is well for you to be pro- 
vided for, my child; well to have a good home 
to go to, now I have so scanty a one to offer you.” 

She rose from her seat, and threw her arms 
round her father’s neck. 

“Dear father,” she cried; “Oh, do not be 
vexed with me, or deem me disobedient, if I say L 
cannot even like Sir Andrew—cannot take him 
for my husband. Father, there is a seeret I will 
tell you, a secret whic is buried in my heart, 
known to one other only. Father, dear father, I 
love Philip Hartland too dearly ever to be the wife 
of any other man. Give me to Philip, father, and 
we will make a home for you and my mother. 
Philip—dear, good Philip—would never let you 
begin the battle of the world again in your old 
age. Look on me, father.” 

But he could not, for his honest face was 
covered with tears, and his breast heaved with 
heavy sobs. 

“ Dear father,”’ she continued, “ we wiil all live 
together, aid we shall be so happy, father. It 
was only that horrid money separated me from 
Philip ; and as far as 1’m concerned, I’m glad it’s 
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gone. I’m only sorry for you and my mother. | to know on this subject. 


Now you will tell Sir Audrew that [ can’t marry 
him, won’t you father.” 

Mer father looked at her with a strange ex- 
pression; there seemed to be a great deal of 


happiness, and a great deal of pride in it, and his | 
mouth opened as if he were going to give the | 


promise she required; but it closed again, and 
when it opened the second time, nothing but the 


words, “I will speak to Sir Andrew, aud hear what | 


he says,’ came out. 

He rang the bell. 

“ Bear ny compliments to Sir Andrew Neale,” 
he said to the servant who entered, “aud say ! 
shall be glad to see him here in a few moments. 
Isabel, don’t go; I wish you to remain.” 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and then the sub- 
ject of the message appeared. 

“ You wish to speak to me, Mr. Delany.” 

* Yes,” 

“May I crave your object in seeking the in- 
terview.” 

Robert Delany called Isabel to his side. 

“This is the object,” he replied, as he pointed 
toher. “Sir Andrew, you asked my daughter's 
hand. I told you I would take one month to con- 
sider of it. I Aave considered; and, if your feelings 
to her are unchanged by the disastrous circum- 
stances of the past week, she is yours.”’ 

But the false heart hung back; the portionless 
girl, with all Mr beauty and all her gooduess, 
was nothing to him. Sir Andrew Neale could 
not afford to have deep and sincere feelings. 

“ Deborah,” and Robert addressed his wife, 
who entered the room at that moment, ‘1 have 
called Sir Andrew, to perform my part of the 
compact between us. A bargain’s a bargain in all 
times and places ; so there’s your wife, Sir Andrew,” 
and he again pointed to Isabel, who began to look 
somewhat puzzled and very much frightened. 
But her alarm was soon changed to intense 
satisfaction, for Sir Andrew did not stir. 

How Robert Delany’s eyes sparkled, from some 
unknown cause, as he looked at the young baronet. 

“Don’t be shy, Sir Audrew,” he continued ; 
“don’t be afraid to speak to her on whom your 
heart is fixed for ever. You never could love any 
one but Isabel (your own words, sir). Go and 
give her a kiss, to prove you love her, at any rate ; 
and take her hand and clasp it, and feel that it is 
yours for life—a life which you know would be 
but a desert without her. Come, Sir Andrew, 
find your tongue, man.” 

And Sir Andrew did find his tongue, at last. 

“Mr. Delany,” he began, “under present cir- 
cumstances, I feel that it would be scarcely prudent 
to make your daughter my wife. I could not 
maintain her im 

“Stop, sir!’ and Robert Delany looked sternly 
at him. ‘ Let me revise your speech; you used 
the wrong pronouns. 
and ‘ me’ for ‘ her,” and it will read more correctly. 
And, now, good day, sir. I have learned all I wish 








We need not prolong 
the interview, sir; the bargain is off between us. 
You have lost as good and true-hearted a wife 
as ever lived; and my child has escaped from a 


worthless husband. Good day, sir; good day 
to you. You have not been very wise, sir, while 


Our loss may certainly be considered 


9 


we have. 
gain, while yours 

He did not finish the sentence; but, smiling 
with the greatest politeness, he rose, opened the 





| door, and bowed the disinterested young baronet 


out of the room. 

“Have you had enough of that, Deb?” he said, 
as he returned to his seat ; “ or do you still prefer 
the polished tinsel to the unwrought gold ?” 

Mrs. Delany was blowing her nose, and wiping 
her eyes, -and rocking herself to and fro upon her 
seat. 

Qh, dear! oh, dear!” she cried, “ the heartless 
young hypocrite! and yet it is only what I ex- 
pected. Philip, I believe, was the best, after all, 
although he was a corn-factor’s son. Poor Philip, 
L wish he were here.” 

And if he wereg wife, and we had our money 
again, you'd treat the poor lad like adog. He 
shan’t come here for such a fate.” 

“ Robert!” and Mrs. Delauy spoke with feeling 
aud decision. ‘ Robert, I’ve becn a blind old fool ; 
but my eyes are opened now, and I’m not going to 
shut them again.” 

“Then, if Philip were here, you would take him 
to your heart as you did years since ?” 

“1 would.” 

“And that, not because we are poor, but 
because you see and acknowledge his worth ?” 

* Yes,” 

“And you would give Isabel to him; ond if 
we were rich to-morrow, you would not change 
your mind?” 

* He.” 

Robert Delany left the room—only for a few 
minutes though; then he returned, bringing with 
him one, whose flusied cheek and quivering lip 
betrayed what his feelings were. 

“Isabel!’’ and in another moment she was 
clinging to his arm. “Isabel! dear Isabel !” 

But what happened next is unknown, for her 
father and mother having left the room, no one 
was left who would chronicle the event. 

However, when Isabel met her parents at tea, 


' some two or three hours after, she seemed mach 


happier than a young lady ought to be who had 
just lost her fortune, and had the unpleasant pro- 


| spect of a marriage, which would induce the un- 


Substitute ‘sie’ for ‘I,’ | 


_my dear. 


comfortable process of screwing to make both ends 


meet. 

“I don’t think I shall leave the island to-morrow, 
I feel, on second thoughts, rather in- 
clined to stay for the ball to-morrow night.” 

Isabel looked at her father in amazement. 

“Child, have you any finery you could put on. 
We must die game, Isabel, and, if we are ruined, 
not let the ruin be seen on our backs. A thread- 
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bare coat is said to be the sign of a rich man ; it 
ought to be the sign of a poor one’s honesty—it 


seldom is; but, then, honesty’s out of vogue in 


these days, when sleek bipeds, as that precious 
Sir Andrew, vote it ‘inullish and slow’ to pay 
their tradesmen’s bills. So, Isabel, have you any 
grand finery to put ou ?” 

“JT dare say I have several dresses, father ; 
but ’ 

“No ‘buts,’ Isabel, and no old dresses, my 
girl. Something new we will have—something 
quite new.”’ 

“ But, father-——”’ 

“No ‘buts,’ again, Isabel. Go and look into 
that box, and see what that wonderful French 
woman, with an~unpronounceable name, has sent 
us from her Bond-street mag [ don’t kuow 
what she calls it.” 

A deal box, which had arrived the previous 
day, stood in the corner of the room, and the 
strong fingers of Philip quickly undid the cords. 

“There, Isabel! you'll look as well dressed as 
any in that. I told the old thing not to stick 
at a few guineas, and I suppose she’s obeyed me, 
for it’s a very pretty gown.” 

And well, indeed, might it be called so, as it 
lay there. ‘The rich Mechlin lace, of which it was 
composed, looking so pure and lovely over the snow 
white silken slip; and the deiicate silver wreath, 
interspersed with flowers of natural colours, bor- 
dering and looping it here aud there, and seeming 
as if both they and it shone and bloomed for no 
other purpose than to adorn her who was to wear 
them. 

“Robert!” and Mrs. Delany’s eyes became 
rounder than ever with astonishmeut.—* Why, 
where will the money come from to pay for that ?” 

“ Never you mind,- good wife. Here, Isabel ; 
here’s some trumpery, such as young girls like, L 
know, to put in your hair and about your body ;” 
and he drew a small morocco case from his pocket, 
“ Here, Philip; I bought this as her wedding gift, 
when her marriage with that young booby was 
talked of: and, as you have taken his place, you 
must put them on her iustead of him. There, 
deck her in them, and see if they'll do.” 

It was Isabel’s turn to look astonished now, 
as Philip clasped the diamond circlet round her 
head ; as he gave her other ornaments, of the same 
precious gems, for her throat and her arms. 








And the evening of the ball came. 

How happy Isabel looked, aud how very, very 
beautiful, as, arranged in her father’s gifts, she en- 
tered the great saloon, leaning on the arm of Philip. 
And the diamonds in her black hair! but they 
looked almost dim beside her eyes, which were’ 
brighter than all the diamonds of the earth. 

It was early, and there were not more than six 
or seven people in the room. 

Sir Andrew was there; aud so were the fair 
Ponsonbys; aud the maternal burnt chestnut, and 
the paternal jackall, 
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They seemed to become suddenly interested ia 


the fire, for they all turned rouad and looked 
straight into it, as Isabel advanced. But the 
glitter of the diamonds had caught Miss Pon- 
sonby’s eye. 

“ Absurd in a ruined broker,” she said. “* What 
an escape you have had, Sir Andrew.”* 

But Sir Andrew did not respond. 

“ Why, those stones must be worth.an enor- 
mous sum; but they'll all go to the creditors ; 
that’s one comfort.” 

“What's that you say, Miss Ponsonby,” and 
Robert Delany, with a mischievous smile, stood 
before her. “I am so dear a lover of truth, that 
I always coax the old lady back again if I see she 
has been seared away by that black thing, which 
she so hates—a malicious falsehood. IL believe 
you just said those gems would go to my creditors, 
and you added something about its being a ‘ com- 
fort.” 1 am very sorry to destroy this blessed 
balm of ‘ comfort ;’ but I must do so, by telling 
you that such will not be their present destination ; 
as, at present, [ have no creditors for them to go 
to! Nay, young lady, don’t look so surprised ; 


| there’s nothing wonderful in that, is there? I 


repeat, I’ve neither creditors, nor debts; for I 
find, on looking a second time over my papers, 
that I have, most unaccountably (and he again 
smiled merrily), represeuted everything in a dis- 
torted light. My circumstances are very strangely 
altered (the Ponsonby looked reheved); for, 
iustead of losing, [ see L have gained £100,000. So, 
my friend, Sir Andrew, my girl’s fortune is exactl 
double what it was, when we thought we should 
have the honour of an alliance with yourself, 
Don’t drop her hand, Philip; she’s just the same 
girl she was, although she has £200,000 to her 
fortune, instead of being a beggar. And, Master 
Philip, you're wot going to jilt her, sir: no, we’ve 
caught you, sir, and we mean to keep you; for we 
Uiink you’re worth keeping; so, clasp her hand 
tightly, for its yours, till the great enemy snatches 
it from you.” 

‘And you are not ruined, Mr. Delany ? and the 
fair Adeline, with her crooked smile of malice, laid 
her hand upon his arm, 

“Not a bit of it. But, young lady, let me read 
you a lesson, in explaining the cause of the hoax 
[ have practised. I saw deeper into the hearts of 
some here than any of you imagined, I noticed 
mercantile speculations; yes, Sir Andrew, don’t 
look annoyed—mercaatile speculations, contrived 
and persevered in, which threatened to involve my 
child iu bankruptey of a more fearful kind than 
mine would have been, had it indeed, existed— 
the bankruptey of the heart and the affections. I 
saw ruin before her—not ruin as to money alone, 
but the ruin of all her early, dearly cherished 
hopes. To save her from this—to test both her 
and those arouud her—I feigned bankruptey. 
The experiment has succeeded—the mask fallen 
from the faces of those who wore it—and the end 
for which I worked, my child’s happiness, is at- 
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tained. Sir Andrew, one word of advice to you. 
If you ever get the chance of a rich wife again, 
which I don’t think likely, take care how you 
discard her, until you have looked into her father’s 
books. But there are the fiddlers, with their 
eternal ‘twang-twang.’ How people can like 
spinning about like tee-totums, I can’t imagine.” 

And Isabel was the star, the pride of that great 
ball-room, 
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| Philip thought so then ; 
when time has streaked her raven hair with white 
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he will think so 
—when the bright eyes will’ be less bright than 
in their early youth, but not less happy—when 
the rounded cheek will have lost its bloom~— 
then, even then, he will look at her, and whisper 
to himself, “None are like Isabel—none—none 
so beautiful—none so good as my own dear wife, 
| Isabel.’’ 








than in former times. 
received similar distinctions, or equal remune- 
ration; and no volume of African travels ever 
met the same demand. 
Livingstone these advantages. 
fallen to him in more pleasant places than they 
fell to Mungo Park. WHe lives in an age when 
great deeds are appreciated more than they were 
at some former periods. 
reduce the magnitude of the deeds, 


MISSIONARY TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By tue Rey. Davip Livincstong, LL.D., D.C.L.* 


Tue celebrity of Dr. Livingstone is evidence that | on their waters; and it is disagreeably strange 
fame, like intelligence, spreads faster in modern | 
No African traveller ever | 


We do not grudge Dr, | 
The lines have | 





that after all the past researches into Africa, the 
great gates of the central land, in the keeping of 
the Portuguese, both from the Atlantic and the 
Indian ocean, should have been the subject of 
discovery only a few years since. 

We have no doubt that the cotton excitement 
helped Dr. Livingstone to a deserved and good 
reception upon his return home, and that he 


_ adopts the best view of a missionary’s policyin sup- 


That fact does not | 
The public | 


deal more honestly with those public men who. 


serve them well than ever did their fathers. 
That is no fault of the men, and it is no mistake 
of the public. Justice in these cases will be its 
own reward; and the heroes of travel will be mul- 
tiplied in some proportion to the honours gained 
by success. 

Dr. Livingstone returned to this country at a 
period when manufacturers and merchants were 
fairly roused to the value of cotton. The de- 
pendence of our spindles upon the United States 
was found to be dangerous and expensive. 
was expected to meet the difficulty in time; but 
even there, obstacles to the rapid increase of the 
crop had to be overcome. ‘The British West 
India colonies, and our magnificent colony in 
South America, were overlooked—for they all 
suffer from the scarcity of labourers. The Natal 
colony, which could supply large quantities of cot- 
ton, wants capital and steady labour. 
Africa is busy with the palm and its produce ; 
has not yet assumed a settled state in which ex- 
tensive and regular plantations would thrive. The 
lands and their inhabitants, discovered by Dr. 
Livingstone, in his missisionary journeys, pos- 
sess all the advantages that are required for the 
cotton cultivation. The land is abundantly, and, 


fusely watered for many purposes, The rivers, 
both to the east and to the west, from the centre 
of Africa are adequate to bear a very large trade 





India | 


posing that it should be rendered useful both to 
the bodies and souls of the heathen, among whom 
he is sent. A preacher or a teacher can more 
readily reach the soul through the body than by 
merely intellectual teaching and training. For 
that reason, the necessity of medical missionaries, 
and of giving to all missionaries some medical 
knowledge, has become apparent. Dr. Living- 
stone was qualified by medical in addition to classical 
and religious studies for the mission to the Chi- 
nese. Some obstacle occurred when he was ready 
to leave Scotland for the East; and he was in- 
duced to change his destination, and proceed to 
the South. He thus became a missionary to 


Africa; and remembering the wants of his native 
' country in the trade of his boyhood, he took 


Western | 
and | 


notes as he moved onwards, and became con- 
versant with the industrial capabilities of the 
country through which he passed. The present 
volume contains the substance of these journals, 
and although written by a missionary, yet it might 
have been the work of any scientifie traveller. 
We learn that the natives of Africa are not 
generally opposed to Christian missions. ‘The 
Heathen tribes are more indulgent towards them 


than the Mohamedans who inhabit the northern 


the teachers of the new religion. 


in some regions, richly watered—perhaps too pro- | to them, and like Herod of old “they do many 


region of the African continent. They do not 


become converts rapidly ; but they never persecute 
They sell land 


things gladly”? that they are desired to do; and 
other things they will not perform on any terms; 
at least in the meantime. We describe the 
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general obstacles on the missionary’s path, in 
Africa. They are not greater: they are, indeed, 
smaller than the messengers of the gospel have 
encountered among other heathen people, and at 
all times. 

Dr. Livingstone met with many converts to, 
and rude inquirers of, the new way, not only 
among the poor, but among their chiefs. From 
all the circumstances that have been published 
recently, we gather that Africa is the most pro- 
mising mission field in the world. The next 
generation will witness a great change in that 
continent. The present missionaries and travellers 
are ouly pioneers. They will be followed by 
many merchants and many teachers; and it is 
very desireable to bring the practice of the former 
into conformity with the teaching of the latter. 

Our own Government indulged upon a large 
scale that insane notion respecting colonies that 
prevailed in one political school some years ago; 
and abandoned a wide tract of country on the 
northern border of the Cape Town colony to the 
Dutch farmers, who established a sort of republic 
under Mr. Pretorious and his friends. This was not 
only a weak but a wicked policy. The Dutch avoided 
the Caffres, and instead of acting as a screen 
between us and these gentlemen of nature, they 
pressed upon the better tempered natives, whom 
Dr. Livingstone met, and who, as they do not fight 
well, are easily enslaved. The policy of our 
Government, in allowing this band of colonists, 
Dutch in extraction, with an education and a faith 
entirely nominal, to assume sovereign powers, and 
to employ those powers for the establishment of 
domestic slavery, is incomprehensible, A British 
fleet blockades Africa to prevent the exporta- 
tion of slaves, while a domestic slave-trade is 
actually formed upon our own borders, and with 
our consent. For these proceedings we are held 
responsible by the natives themselves. They can- 
not comprehend the fine-drawn distinctions spun 
by diplomatists. They do not know the differ- 
ences between a British and a Dutch man. They 
find them not dissimilar in appearance and both 
white; and they conclude that some connection 
exists between them, more intimate than the 
descendants of the Dutch colonists find to be 
suitable to their views, which are founded upon 
the principle of obtaining at the cheapest possible 
cost, the greatest possible amount of work. 

Even if no danger exists that the colonists of 
Dutch origin will be confounded with the subjects 
of our empire, yet their establishment of a “ do- 
mestic institution,” with the most objectionable 
character at our own door, should not be tolerated. 
The opponents of British colonization everywhere 
rejoiced in the resignation of even a portion of 
the South African colony. They fancied that the 
Boers would establish a cluster of happy homes 
without any other government than their own 
good, honest, and unsophisticated hearts ; in the 
centre of Africa. These theories, founded upon 
he excellence of human nature in its natural 





state, are all Utopian. They have no ground in 
experience, and the folly which we denounce has 
not contributed to strengthen them. 

The reference to this error in our colonial 
transactions has drawn us away from Dr. Living- 
stone’s volume. The first chapter is remarkably 
short, and very like a modest man’s account of 
himself. We learn from it that the writer is of 
insular rather than of highland origin, belonging 
probably to the Danish or N ian roots of 
the Scotch people. His grandfather was induced 
to leave the western isles for the banks of Clyde; 
and his family settled at Blantyre, a pretty village 
on classic ground in Scotch history. 

My reading while at work was carried on by placing the 
book on a portion of the spinning-jenny, so that I could 
catch sentences as I passed at my work; I thus kept up a 
pretty constant study, undisturbed by the roar of the ma- 
chinery. ‘To this part of my education I owe my present 
power of completely abstracting my mind from surrounding 
noiges, "so as to read and write with perfect comfort amidst 
the play of children, or near the dancing and songs of 
savages, The toil of cotton-spinning, to which I was pro- 
moted in my nineteenth year, was excessively severe on a 
slim, loose jointed lad ; but it was well paid for, and it ena- 
bled me to support myself while attending medical and Greek 
classes in Glasgow, in winter, as also the divinity lectures 
of Dr. Wardlaw, by working with my hands in summer. 
I never received a farthing of aid from any one, and should 
have accomplished my project of going to China, as a medi- 
cal missionary, in the course of time, by my own efforts, had 
not some friends advised my joining the London Missionary 
Society, on account of its perfectly unsectarian character. 
It “sends neither episcopacy, nor nor 
independency, but the Gospel of Christ to the heathen.” 
This exactly agreed with my ideas of what a missionary 
society ought to do; but it was not without a pang I offered 
myself, for it was not quite agreeable to one accustomed to 
work his own way, to become in a measure dependent upon 
others. And I would not have been much put about, though 
my offer had been rejected. 


The African missionary gives perhaps a rather 
tame account of the views of our manufacturing 
population, when he describes them as rather 
slow and timid Whigs. They are very much in 
advance of these views ; and while they do not 
want to overturn anything that should not be 
revolutionized, there car be little doubt that they 
want now, or soon—that is to say, in February 
or March next—such an extension of political 
rights as will enable them to have something to 
say regarding the manner in which they should 
be governed, and their business regulated. 
litical matters, so far at leas 
are concerned, may be omitted from a notice of a 
work which has little connexion with them; and 
we admit readily that the following extract con- 
veys a notion of Blantyre that has all the appear- 
ance of truth :— 
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tion. Mauch intelligent interest was felt by the villagers in 
all public questions; and they furnished a proof that the 
possession of the means of education did not render thein an 
unsafe portion of the population. They felt kindly towards 
each other, and mach respected those of the neighbouring 
gentry, who, like the late Lord Douglas, placed some confi- 
dence in their sense of honour. Through the kindness of 
that nobleman, the poorest among them could stroll at 
pleasure over the ancient domains of Bothwell, and other 
spots hallowed by the venerable associations of which our 
school books and local traditions made us well aware; and 
few of us could view the dear memorials of the past without 
feeling that these carefully kept monuments were our own. 
The masses of the working people of Scotland have read 
history, and are no revolutionary levellers. They rejoice in 
the memories of “ Wallace and Bruce, and a’ the lave,” who 
are still much revered as the former champions of freedom. 
And while foreigners imagine thai: we want the spirit only to 
overturn capitalists and aristocracy, we are content to respect 
our laws till we can change them, and hate those stupid re- 
volations, which might sweep away time-honoured institu- 
tions, dear alike to rich and poor. 


Very few young men have gone from these 
Scotch villages, or, we rejoice to believe, from 
English villages, without carrying with them the 
recollections of two or three persons, to be found in 
each of them, who seem to be set there as wit- 
nesses to the doctrine that men should not live 
for themselves, or their own families and relatives 
alone, but should take the good of the common- 
wealth as their principle of life. These patri- 
archs of our villages are imbued by a deep Chris- 
tianity—not perhaps clearly understood in “the 
busy world ;” though, indeed, they be very busy 
men themselves, and very bappy men who do not 
live in vain. Dr. Livingstone’s life has been beset 
by what many other persons would have called 
difficulties of no ordinary dimensions, These deep 
waters do not seem to have caused to him any 
serious anxiety. They disappeared like the mirage 
as he approached them. He was a cotton spinner 
at Blantyre on the Clyde while he was a student 
at the Glasgow University, and he purchased a 
Latin grammar with the first money which he 
earned. The manner in which he pursued his 
education, while engaged in his daily labours, in- 
dicates a very cool turn of mind. It should not 
be followed except by persons who can take equal 
care of themselves, or those who work with closed 
machinery. The student of Virgil might have 
found himself less an arm, or a hand, in conse- 
quence of some tangled passage; an accident not 
contemplated by the author of the Georgics. We 
remember emiuent students of the classics who 
commenced their acquaintance with Horace while 
engaged in keeping sheep, or tending cattle; but 
the eminent explorer of Africa is the only person, 
of whom we have any recollection, who began 
that pursuit amid the bustle and din of cotton 
spinning, not with a distaff but upon the modern 
spindles of a huge manufactory. 

Dr. Livingstone embarked for Cape Town, in 
1840, as a Missionary to Africa, under the direc- 
tion of the London Missionary Society. He left 
the or Colony upon their instructions, and pur- 
sued his way over its borders to the north. The 
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journey northwards from that colony is towards 
the sun; aud as it was then considered towards 
increased dangers, both from climate and the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants. The experiences of this 
missionary do not, however, confirm the fears 
that may have been entertained respecting these 
points, and especially the latter. The people 
and their chiefs generally afforded to him a cordial 
reception. Even his rivals, the rain doctors. whom 
he appears to have interfered with, in his eccle- 
siastical, medical, and scientific capacities, were 
tolerant. They argued cleverly, but their disputa- 
tions did not end in persecution. The inhabitants 
of the interior of Atrica have a certain religious 
feeling, but it is not an enthusiasm; and they do 
not quarrel with the views of their visitors on that 
subject. It is more remarkable, however, that 
even when they considered Dr. Livingstone to be 
the author of the greatest calamity that could 
happen to them—the dearth of rain — which 
causes there all other dearths—from the conver- 
sion of their chief before that of the people—the 
latter did not expel him, but continued towards 
him~ an exemplary hospitality; although that 
period was one of considerable trial to the mis- 
sionary ; who must have longed for the days of his 
youth; some of those days of hearty, soaking 
rain, which are not long or often waited for at 
Blantyre, or on the banks of Clyde. 

His first residence was at Leopole, among the 
Bakwains; but in his absence, on a jouruey to 
the river Zonga, they were driven out of their 
land by the Barolongs, He found another home in 
1843, in the valley of Mabotsa, among the Bechu- 
anas, a numerous tribe; or rather a collection of 
tribes, whose titles bearing a general resemblance, 
are apt to create some confusion among readers 
unaccustomed to them. They seem all to have 
the advantage of that musical and soft tones 
imparted by many vowels. Sechele, the chief of 
the tribe among whom Dr. Livingstone lived at 
Mabotsa, became soon attached to Christianity, 
and in the earlier days of his faith, he assumed 
the strong views ascribed to Charlemagne, and many 
kings and princes from his days to those of 
Sechele; for he offered to convert his subjects by 
force ; but that course not being consistent with 
the intentions of the London Missionary Society, 
the opirions of the missionary, or the principles of 
the religion which Secbele desired his subjects to 
assume, was not pursued. The chief, however, 
reduced his harem, after making provision for the 
wives, whom he sent to their former homes; and 
seems to have acted out the doctrines of his new 
faith with greater zeal than many old professors 
in his own, or in other walks in life. Sechele’s 
tribe were termed Bakwains, and they continued 
to be good friends of the missionary, although 
they did not all become Christians. They were 
willing to emigrate as labourers to the Cape, and 
were paid one shilling daily by the farmers, with 





a supply of bread in addition. They wrought 
well ; but when their shillings accumulated, 
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they preferred to return with them to the wilder- f 


ness, and purchase cattle. 

Dr. Livingstone’s second home at Mabotsa was 
destroyed by war, and in this case likewise, dur- 
ing his absence; but the aggressors were not an 
African tribe. They consisted of those Boers 
under Pretorious, and his followers, to whom the 
British Government thought proper to resign a 
large territory on the northern frontiers of the 
Cape Colony. They went upon a slave-driving 
foray, and were resisted by the Christian chief 
Sechele and his people. The Bakwains were de- 
feated, but a number of the Boers were slain, and 
these enlightened Republicans destroyed all the 
property in the village. Sechele and his tribe 
found a refuge among the mountains. Once more 


the crime of slave-holding opposed the progress’ 


of civilisation and cultivation upon a narrow as it 
often has done upon a wide field; and here, as in 
other places, nominal Christians became the great 
enemies of Christianity. Dr. Livingstone states 
the results briefly in the following passage :— 


** The Boers, four hundred in number, were sent by the 
late Mr. Pretorious to attack the Bakwains in 1852. Boast- 
ing that the English had given up all the blacks into their 
power, and had agreed to aid them in their subjugation by 
preventing all supplies of ammunition from coming into the 
Bakwain country, they assaulted the Bakwains, and besides 
killing a considerab!e number of adults, carried off two hun- 
dred of our school children into slavery. The natives under 
Sechele defended themselves until the approach of night 
enabled them to flee to the mountains; and having in that 
defence kilied a number of the enemy, the first who had ever 
beea slain in this country by Bechuanas, I received the 
eredit of having taught the tribe to kill Boers! My house, 
which had stood perfectly secure for years under the pro- 
tection of the natives, was plundered in revenge. English 
gentlemen, who had come in the footsteps of Mr. Cumming. 
to hunt in the country beyond, and had deposited large 
quantities of stores in the same keeping, and upwards of 
eighty head of cattle for relays in the return journey, were 
robbed of all ; and when they came back to Kolsberg, found 
the skeletons of the guardians strewed all over the place. 
The books of a good library—my solace in our solitude— 
were not taken away, but handsful of the leaves were torn 
out and scattered over the place. My stock of medicines 
was smashed; and all our furniture and clothing was carried 
off and sold at public auction to pay the expenses of the 
foray. 

I do not mention these things to make a pitiful wail 
over my losses now, in order to excite commiseration ; for, 
though I feel sorry for the loss of my lexicons, dictionaries, 
&c., which had been the companions of my boyhood, yet, 
after all, the plundering only set me free for my expedition 
to the North, and I never since had a moment’s concern 
for anything I left behind. The Boers resolved to shut up 
the interior, and I determined to open the country; and we 
shal! see who have been most successful iu their resolution— 
they or I.” 


No doubt exists that Dr. Livingstone is vic- 
torious. He may not live to see the results of 
his labours, but he has beaten the Boers. He has 
been even more suceessful in his contest with 
them than in his discussion with the Bakwain 
rain doctor. We copy his amusing, and no doubt 
honest, report of that disputation. 

Mepicat Docror: Hail! friend! How manz- medi- 
eines yon have about you this morning! Why, you have 
every medicine in the country here. 


Ratn Doctor: Very true, my friend; and I ought; 
for the whole country needs the rain which I am making. 

M. D.: So you really believe that you can command the 
clouds? I think that can be done by God alone. 

R. D.: We both believe the very same thing. It is God 
that makes the rain, but I pray to him by means of those 
medicines, and, the rain coming, of course then it is mine. 
It was I who made it for the Bakwains for many years, when 
they were at Shokwane; through my wisdom, too, their 
women became fat and shining. Ask them; they will tell 
you the same as I do. 

M. D.: Bat we are distinctly told in the parting words of 
our Saviour that we can pray to God acceptably, in his name 
alone, and not by means of medicines. 

R. D.: Bat God has told us differently. He made black 
men first, and did not love us, as he did the white men. He 
made you beautiful, and gave you clothing, and guns, and 
gunpowder, and horses, and waggons, and many other things, 
about which we knew nothing. Bat towards us he had 
no heart. He gave us nothing except the apagai, and 
cattle, and rain-making ; and he did not give us hearts like 
yours. We never loved each other. Other tribes place 
medicines about our country to prevent the rain, so that we 
may be dispersed by hunger, and go to them and augment 
their power. We mast displace their charms by our medi- 
cines. God has given us ont little thing which you know 
nothing of. He has given us the knowledge of certain 
medicines by which we can make rain. We do not despise 
those things which you possess, though we a:e ignorant of 
them. We don’t understand your book, yet we don’t de- 
spise it. Yow ought not to despise our little knowledge 
though you are ignorant of it. 

M.D.: I don’t despise what I am ignorant of; I only 
think yon are mistaken in saying that you have medicines 
which can influence the rain at all. 


R. D.: That’s just the way people speak when they talk 
on a subject of which they have no knowledge. When we 
first opened our eyes we found our forefathers making rain, 
and we follow in their footsteps. You who send to 
Kuruman for corn, and irrigate your garden, may do without 
rain ; we cannot manage in that way. If we had no rain, 
the cattle would have no pasture, the cows give no milk ; 
our children become lean and die, our wives run away to 
other tribes who do make rain, and have corn, and the 
whole tribe become dispersed and lost; our fire would go 
out. 

M. D.: I quite agree with you as to the value of the 
rain; but you cannot charm the clouds with medicines. 
You wait until you see the clouds come, then you use 
your medicines, and take the credit which belongs to God 
only. 

R. D,: I use my medicines, and you employ yours; we 
are both doctors, and doctors are not deceivers. You givea 
patient medicine sometimes ; God is pleased to heal bic by 
means of your medicine —sometimes not, he dies. Wheu he 
is cured—you take the credit of what God does. I do the 
same. Sometimes (iod grants us rain, soicetimes not. When 
he does, we take the credit of the charm. When a patient 
dies you do not give up trast in your medicine, neither do I 
when rain fails. If you wish me to leave off my medicines 
why continue your own P 

M. D.: I give medicine to living creatures “.iain my 
reach, and can see the effect though no = flows; you 
pretend to charm the clouds, which are so far .oove us that 
your medicines never reach them, The clouds usually go in 
one direction, and your smoke in another. God alone can 
command the clouds. Only try and wait patiently, God will 
give us raiu without your medicines. 

R. D.: Mahala-ma-Kapa-a-a! Well, I alway: thought 
white men were wise until this morrix;, Whe ever thought 


of making trial of starvation? Is ih pleasant, tio ? 
M.D.: Could you make it rie in © spot and aut in 
another ? 
B.D.: I would not think of izving. I like to see the 





whole country green, aad all Oe pare Gon Sone 
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clapping their hands and giving me their ornaments for 
thankfulness, and lullilooing forj oy. 

M. D.: I think you deceive both them and yourself. 

R. D.: Well then, there is a pair of us (meaning both are 


rogues). 
The above is only a specimen of their way of reasoning, 


in which, when the language is well understood, they are 
perceived to be remarkably acute. 

Dr. Livingstone confirms the statements of all 
African travellers, that the larger game rapidly 
retire before civilisation and fire-arms. Mankind 
are their masters, even without much civilisation. 
In those parts of Africa where fire-arms are un- 
known, the inhabitants use many ingenious means 
for the destruction of wild animals. ‘The poisoned 
arrow is in use among the savage tribes; but the 
Africans chiefly emplvy it in killing large animals. 
Mr. Andersen, in ‘his ‘ Lake Ngami” describes a 
guillotine used to kill the hippopotamus. It is like 
a spring gun, or a spring trap, for the animal is 
his own executioner. We know no instrument 
that more closely resembles the description given 
of this African contrivance than the guillotine. Dr. 
Livingstone found it employed on the great river 
Zambesi, against the elephants. We fear, there- 
fore, that the French must not claim credit for 
being the original inventors of the guillotine. The 
negroes were before them in that particular; but 
they confine its use to the beasts of the forests ; 
and erecting their guillotine above the path by 
which the larger beasts come to drink, they 
patiently wait until their victim walks into the 
trap, and his strength perishes before the intellect 
of a savage. 

Pitfalls abound on the banks of lakes, and pools, 
and rivers. They are prepared with great care, 
and covered with a degree of nicety that deceives 
the instinct of the forest lords. Any animal that 
once tumbles into these cavities comes not out 
alive, by its own strength. Sometimes the large 
male elephants assist the young elephants who 
have got into this difficulty; but they prefer pru- 
dence to strength; and where men, and conse- 
quently pits abound, the elephantine president 
feels with his trunk the path over which he leads 
his fellow citizens of the forest, if not his subjects. 

The elephant, when pursued, notwithstanding his 
great instinct and strength, is apt to become con- 
fused, and perishes. 

Some mistake had happened in the arrangement with Mr. 
Oswell, for we met him on the Souga on our return, and he 
devoted the rest of this season to elephant-hunting, at 
which the natives universally declare he is the greatest 
adept that ever came into the country. He hunted without 
dogs. It is remarkable that this lordly animal is so com- 
pletely harassed by the presence of a few yelping curs as to 
be quite incapable of attending to man. He makes awkward 
attempts to crush them by falling upon his knees; and 
sometimes places iiis forehead against a tree ten inches in 
diameter, glancing on ove of the trees and then on the 
other, he pushes it down before him, as if he thought 
thereby to catch his enemies. The only danger the hunts- 


man has to apprehend is the dogs running towards him, and 
thereby leading the elephant to their master. Mr. Oswell 


has been known to kill four large male elephants a day. 
The value of the ivory in these cases would be one hundred 
guineas. We had reason to be proud of his success, for the 
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inhabitants conceived from it a very high idea of English 
courage, and when they wished to flatter me, would say, 
“If you were not a missionary you would be just like 
Oswell, you would not hunt with dogs either,” When, ia 
1852, we came to the Cape, my black coat, eleven years out 
of the fashion, and without a penny of salary to draw, we 
found that Mr. Oswell had most generously ordered an outfit 
for the half-naked children, which cost about £200, and pre- 
sented it to us, saying he “thought Mrs. Livingstone had a 
right to the game of her own preserve.” 


A more dangerous enemy of man, than either 
the elephant or the lion, is placed at the other end 
of creation. 


A few remarks on the Tsetse or Glossina marsifans, may 
here be appropriate. It is not much larger than the com- 
mon house fly, and as nearly of the same brown colour as 
the common ‘honey-bee; the after part of the body has 
three or four yellow bars across it; the wings project be- 
yond this part considerably, and it is remarkably alert, 
avoiding most dexterously all attempts to capture it with 
the hand, at common temperatures; in the cool of the 
mornings and evenings it is less agile. Its peculiar buzz, 
when once heard can never be forgotten by the traveller, 
whose means of locomotion are domestic animals; for it is 
we]l known that the bite of this poisonous insect is certain 
death to the ox, the horse, and dog. In this journey, 
though not aware of any great number having at any 
time alighted on oar cattle, we lost forty-three fine oxen 
by its bite. We watched the animals carefully, and believe 
that not a score of flies was ever upon them. 

A most remarkable feature in the bite of the tsetse, is 
its perfect harmlessness in man and wild animals, and even 
calves, so Jong as they coptinued to suck the cows. We 
never experienced the slightest injury from them ourselves, 
personally, although we lived two months in their Aadiéat, 
which was in this case as sharply defined as in many others, 
for the south bank of the Chobe was infested by them, and 
the northern bank, where our cattle was placed, only fifty 
yards distant, contained not a single specimen. This was 
the more remarkable, as we often saw natives carrying over 
raw meat to the other bank with many tsetsi settled upon it. 

The poison does not seem to be injected by a sting, or by 
ova placed beneath the skin, for, when one is allowed to 
feed freely on the hand, it is seen to insert the middle prong 
of three portions, into which the proboscis divides, some- 
what deeply into the true skin; it then draws it out a little 
way, and it assumes a crimson colour as the mandibles come 
into brisk operation. The previously shranken belly swells 
out, and if left undisturbed, the fly quickly departs when it 
is full. A slight itching irritation follows, but riot more 
than in the bite of a mosquito. In the ox this same bite 
produces no more immediate effects than in man. It does 
not startle him as the gadfly does; but a few days after- 
wards the following symptoms supervene: the eyes and nose 
begin to rnn, the coat stares as if the animal were cold, a 
swelling appears under the jaw, and sometimes at the navel ; 
and though the animal continues to graze, emaciation com- 
mences, accompanied with a peculiar flaccidity of the muscles, 
and this proceeds unchecked until, perhaps months alter- 
wards, purging comes on, and the animal, no longer able to 
graze, perishes in a state of extreme exhaustion. 


The Bakwains, among whom Dr. Livingstone 
was stationed, at an early period of his missionary 
career, formed a large pitfall or trap with guides to 
death in the form of the letter V or Y. The two 
limbs of the letter are formed of high and tough 
fences well girt together, and impassable. Their 
root is an enormous pit. When the larger game 
have been driven gradually within the arms or 
limbs, they are forced onward, and in urging on 
their escape, they gallop where the two fences 
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meet right into the pit, and are killed at the 
leisure of their pursuers. 

The quantity of game caught occasionally in 
these depots is very great. The plan, however, 
squanders the general resources; for more are 
killed than can be used at the time, and the famine 
cometh after the feast. 

All the wild animals become soon acquainted 
with the power of man, and they entertain a prudent 
dread of fire-arms. The buffaloes, or even the 
elephants, accustomed to the javelins of the ne- 
groes, keep them at a distance of fifty to sixty 
yards. After they have acquired experience in 
fire-arms, they increase that distance to two or 
three hundred” yards. 

The elephant, and the hippopotamus, are both 
cut up for food, by the natives who relish them. 
Dr. Livingstone used both; and he describes the 
flesh of the bippopotamus as very like pork. The 
beast, indeed, seems to be of the swinish 
genus; but much cleaner than our specimens of 
the class; from the habit of amusing itself in mire 
only when it cannot obtain clean water. Iis 
nature differs in one important respect, for it be- 
comes completely amphibious; and when men 
frequent its haunts in the rivers learns to live 
without coming often to the surface, except during 
the night. 

It is probable that the measures now followed 
by the Africans, in the destruction of wild animals, 
resemble the plans pursued during the days of 
the Psalmist. ‘The proud have fallen into the 
pit which they themselves did make.” “The 
wicked have digged pits for me” At that period, 
and for a considerable period su’ sequently, the 
bear and the lion were common inhabitants of 
Syria; and they not only attacked the flocks, but 
often destroyed men; and yet Syria was more 
deusely inhabited then than it is at the present 
time; but we presume that the lion, when once 
extirpated from a country, returns no more. The 
race are not given to emigration, although a tro- 
pical residence, or even great warmth are not 
necessary to their prosperity. A little work con- 
taining the experience of a French Jion-hunter, 
has been recently sold toa large extent in this 
country. That hunter fornd his lions in the 
Algerian mountains, where frost and snow prevail 
during the winter season. Dr. Livingstone de- 
nies alike the courage and the generosity ascribed 
to the lion, and also the extreme strength. He 
allows that they may drag a dead buffalo on the 
ground, but he denies the stories told of lions 
lifting up the carcase of a buffaloe, and running off 
with the prey. He asserts that they turn from 
man, and during daylight, or even moonlight, will 
not assail him, except in self-defence, or in ex- 
tremity. The lion never attacks an elephant, but 
avoids him. He also lives in the same wholesome 
dread of the rhinoceros, whose charge is irrresist- 
able. M. Andersen, in his voiume, mentions the 
same circumstance. He also states that the 
larger antelopes of Lake Ngami destroy the lion 





in some fights. The buffaloe does not always suc- 
cumb to the charge of his feline foe; but the 
carcases of lions are found sometimes that have 
been gored and tossed by bulls. The cow defends 
her calf with success from every attack, and the 
lion seems not to be so terrible a beast as we are 
apt to imagine. 

When a lion is very hungry, and lying in wait, the sight 
of an animal may make him commence stalking it. In one 
case, a man, while stealthily crawling towards a rhinoceros, 
happened to glance behind him, and found, to his horror, a 
lion stalking him; he only escaped by springing up a tree 
like a cat. At Lopepe, a lioness sprang upon the after 
quarter of Mr. Oswell’s horse, and when we came up to him 
we found the marks of the claws on the horse, and a scratch 
on Mr. 0.’s hand. The horse, on feeling the lion on him, 
sprang away, and the rider, caught by a wait-a-bit thorn, 


was brought to the ground, and rendered insensible. His . 


dogs saved him. Another English gentleman (Captain 
Codrington) was surprised in the same way, though not 
hunting the lion at the time; but, turning round, he shot 
him dead in the neck. By accident, a horse belonging to 
Codrington ran away, but was stopped by the bridle catching 
a stamp: there he remained a prisoner two days, and, when 
fonnd, the whole space around was marked by the footprints 
of lions. They had evidently been afraid to attack the 
haltered horse from fear it was a trap. Two lions came up, 
by night, to within three yards of oxen, tied to a waggon, 
and a sheep, tied to a tree, and stood, roaring, but afraid to 
make a spring. On another oceasion, one of our party was 
lying sound asleep, and unconscious of danger, between two 
natives, behind a bush, at Mashne. The fire was nearly 
out at their feet, in consequence of all being completely 
tired out by the fatignes of the previous day. A lion came 
up to within three yards of the fire, and then commenced 
roaring, instead of making a spring; the fact of their 
riding-ox being tied to the bush was the only reason the 
lion had for not following his instinct; and making a meal 
of flesh. He then stood on a knoll, three hundred yards 
distant, and roared all night, and continued his growling as 
the party moved off by daylight next morning. 

Nothing that I ever learned of the lion would lead me to 
attribute to it either the ferocious or noble character 
ascribed to it elsewhere. It possesses none of the nobility 
of the Newfoundland or St. Bernard dogs. With respect to 
its great strength, there can be no doubt. The immense 
masses of muscle around its jaws, shoulders, and forearms, 
proclaim tremendous force. They would seem, however, to 
be inferior in force to those of the Indian tiger. Most of 
these feats of strength that I have seen performed by lions, 
such as the taking away of an ox, were not carrying, but 
dragging or trailing the carcase along the ground, 
have sprung, on some occasions, on to the hind quarters of 
a horse, but no one has cver seen them on the withers of a 
giraffe. They do not mount on the hind quarters of an 
eland, but try to tear him down with their claws. Messrs. 
Oswell and Vardon once saw three lions endeavouring to 
draw down a buffalo, and they were unable to do so for a 
time, though he was then mortally wounded by a two-ounce 


ball. 

Dr. Livingstone confirms his opinion by the 
following letter from an expert and successful 
lion-hunter. 

My South African Journal is now before me, and I have 

hold of the account of the lion ; here 
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and I followed as soon as I had reloaded, and when we were 
in sight of the buffalo, and gaining on him at every stride, 
three lions leapt upon the anfortanate brate ; he bellowed 
most lustily as he kept up a kind of running fight; bat he 
was, of course, soon overpowered and pulled down. We 
had a fine view of the struggle, and saw the lions on their 
hind legs, tearing away with teeth and claws in a most fero- 
cious style. We crept up within thirty yards, and kneeliug 
down, blazed away at the lions. My rifle was a single 
barrel, and I had no spare gun. One lion fell dead almost 
on the buffalo; he had merely time to turn towards us, 
seize a bush in his teeth, and drop dead with the stick in 
his jaws. The second made off immediately, and the third 
raised his head, coolly looked round for a moment, then 
went on biting and tearing the carcase as hardas ever. We 
retired a short distance to load, then again advanced and 
fired. The lion made off, but a ball that he had received 
ought to have stopped him, as it went clean through his 
shoulder blade. He was followed up and killed, after having 
charged several times. Buth lions were males. It is not 
often one bags a brace of lions and a bull buffalo in ten 
minutes. It was an exciting adventure, and I shall never 
forget it. 

Sach, my dear Livingstone, is the plain, unvarnished ac- 
connt. The baffalo had, of course, gone close to where the 
lions were lying down for the day ; and they, seeing him 
lame and bleeding, thought the opportanity too good a one 

be lost.—Ever yours, Frank VaRDON. 


The irrational denisons of the deserts exhibit 
great affection for their young. The hippopo- 
tama (for the female should be so spelt, if we 
write hippopotami for a family), carries her calf, 
first in the nape of the neck, and as it grows 
upon ber back; and a very dangerous fault it is 
to injure her calf, at least in the cow’s opinion ; 
for in her wild revenge she will toss a canoe with 
all its navigators into the river, caring little how 
or where they fall. 

Dr. Livingstone became acquainted with those 
African travellers of his time who acquired cele- 
brity ; and we notice with pleasure that he has 
a good word to say for them all. Mr. Gordon 
Cumming made Kolobeng his depot in those ex- 
cursions which were so destructive to the wild 
animals of the desert, and have contributed so 
materially to make Africa a popular subject. 
Messrs. Oswell and Murray accompanied Dr. 
Livingstone on his first journey to the north. 
They left Kolobeng on the 1st of June, 1849. Their 
road had been a river bed, but the water had 
disappeared. The country around was partially 
wooded. The soil was a soft white sand. Every- 
where in the dry channels of rivers, in wells 
without water, in deserted stations for cattle, they 
met evidence of the judgment that had fallen 
gradually onthe land. It suffers under a desic- 
cating process; and although on digging into the 
soil in several places the pits are soon full of 
water, yet this traveller believes that these foun- 
tains, hidden in the sand, are accumulations of 
rain rather than the concealed river that many 
men suppose to flow under a bed of sand, through 
which, at the stroke of science, it will spring like 
the water from the flinty rock at the touch of 
Moses’ wand, to clothe the arid desert in beauty, 
and spread over its sands a sheet of flowers and 
grass, of corn fields and fruit trees. The French 
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have been successful in many similar localities in 
courting water to the surface by their artesian wells 
in different parts of Algeria. The same efforts have 
not been made for Southern Africa, yet we have 
no reason to believe that they would not be 
attended by the same success. 

The country, as the travellers wended their way 
slowly to the north, became more barren. The 
shrubs and trees were fewer, and the soft white 
sand in the glare of the sun became painful. The 
uniformity of the country rendered it difficult to 
keep the right direction, where neither road nor 
track could be found; and travellers may move 
like sailors over the ocean, not by a begten path, 
but by scientific observations. They arrived in 
course of days at the Mokoko, but although it 
had evidently once been a large river, yet the 
channel was deserted and dry, with no water flow- 
ing over its surface. They did not reach the 
Zouga until the 4th of July. Then they had water 
in abundance, for that river flows out of Lake 
Ngami to the south, and loses itself at last in the 
desert. To the missionary, the banks of the Zouga 
were peculiarly pleasant. The richly wooded 
scenery, and the vast numbers of living creatures 
in and around the river, formed a grand contrast 
to the desert solitudes ; and on the Ist of August, 
1849, the travellers looked on the broad bosom of 
the Ngami, whose waters, drawn by the river 
Teoghe from the north, are transmitted by the 
river Zouga to the south. 

This lake would be deemed an important sheet 
of water in any part of the world. It offers a 
boundless prospect of sparkling waves from some 
points, and is equal to Loch Neagh, in Ireland; 
and larger than Loch Lomond, in Scotland; 
although Loch Lomond contains far more water 
than Lake Ngami from the greater depth of the 
former. Ngami is a depot of rain water, formed 
by the inundations of the northern tropics, and 
liable to great changes in its depth and magnitude. 
A considerable population have collected upon its 
banks, and those of its rivers, the Teoghe, the 
Zouga, and the Tamunak’le; and so fertile is the 
soil, that a powerful state might be formed around 
Ngami. The industry of Egypt would render the 
country populous and productive. 

Ngami, and its rivers have hyenas and lions, the 
elephant, the eland, and the rhinoceros on their 
bauks. Serpents twist themselves through their 
jungles. Alligators lurk among the reeds by the 
water’s edge, and there the hippopotami seem to be 
supremely happy, by the aid of sun and water. 
The travellers found one peaceful tribe upon the 
Zouga. “They call themselves Bayeiye, that is to say 
men; but the Bechuanas, call them Bakoba, ‘ which 
contains somewhat of the idea of slaves." They 
have never been known to fight, and, indeed, have 
a tradition that their forefathers, in their first 
essays at war, made them bows of the Palma 
C/risti ; and when these were broke, they gave up 
fighting altogether. They have invaribly submitted 
to the rule of every horde, which has overrun the 
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countries adjacent to the rivers, on which they 
specially love to dwell. They are thus the Quakers 
of the body politic in Africa."’ 

The supply of water stored in Lake Ngami 
comes from the north, in the early spring, and 
reaches by the Zouga, a distance of more than two 
hundred miles from the lake, towards the east 
and south, expiring in the Lake Kumadau. The 
latter is the extreme point to which the northern 
waters now reach. In former times they stretched 
farther from Ngami. As, however, water becomes 
abundant to the north of that lake, it is apparent 
that an immense region of Africa could be brought 
within cultivation at this point, without interfering 
with those examples of patient life which exist 
among the negro friends or Quakers, or molesting 
them in any degree. Cotton grows, uncultivated, 
on the banks; wild indigo keeps companionship 
with the cotton plant. The trees around them are 
magnificent examples of vegetation. Some of 
them reach seventy-six feet in circumference, and 
they wear a mass of beautiful flowers. Dr. 
Livingstone, with his companions, Mr. Oswell and 
Mr. Vardon, believed that they were the first 
Europeans who had looked upon the scene. They 
were soon followed by others, who heard their 
story ; for elephant’s tusks were cheap, and the 
traders wanted ivory. Some time afterwards, Mr. 
Andersen and his party reached Ngami, and soon 
the march will be a rather common, although still 
a novel, excitement. 

In another part of his volume, Dr. Livingstone 
expresses regret at the wanton destruction of 
elephants, old and young, on the Zambesi. At 
this moment the British Government are endea- 
vouring to import elephants from Burmah—to the 
Ganges from the Irrawaddy—for the conveyance 
of stores for the army in Hindostan. Dr. Living- 
stone apparently considers that the elephant could 
be rendered useful for the same purpose in Africa. 
Trains of waggons, drawn by oxen, carry to the 
ports the wool of the Cape colony. Oxen and 
waggons carry cottons and gunpowder and 
ivory between the borders of the Kalakhori desert 
and the ports. The same conveyance would be 
adopted for the cotton, and the indigo, if they 
were cultivated instead of growing wild on the 
banks of the Zouga, and through all that second 
water system of central Africa. Their cost would 
thus, as in India, interfere greatly with the profits 
of the crop. The expense of elephants becomes 
therefore a very interesting question; while we 
talk of canals and railways, have we not over- 
looked the great carriers of the tropics? And 
if this should be true, the elephant may become 
to them more valuable than the horse to temperate 
climes. 

The travellers, as the season drew towards a 
close, returned to Kolobeng; but early in the 
following year, 1850, accompanied by Mrs. Living- 
stone and his three children, and his ge _ 
chief Sechele, who again re-appears in his 
country, out of which the Boers had expelled him 
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and his followers, the missionary set forth to 
visit Sebituane, a grea‘ chief, and a relative of 
Sechele’s, whose lands lay to the north of Ngami. 
They parted with Sechele before they reached 
the ford upon the Zouga, and there they met 
again with Mr. Oswell and his friend. They 
deemed themselves, in 1849, the first Europeans 
who had visited the Lake Ngami. In the next 
year the friendly natives informed them that 
another party of Englishmen were upon the rivers, 
suffering from fever. The missionary travelled 
sixty miles to administer relief, but he arrived 
after Mr. Alfred Ryder, a young artist, who had 
penetrated Africa to sketch its scenery, had 
perished. The volume contains a sketch of Ngami, 
engraved from his drawing, which was unfinished 
at his death. The second journey was unsuccess- 
ful, aud the party were obliged once more to 
return to Kolobeng. 

They were successful in the following year, and 
arrived in the country of Sebituane, far beyond 
Ngami, in the well-watered land—the Punjaub of 
Africa, where Sebituane ruled as chief or king. 
That remarkable personage was an adventurer in 
his youth. His career was not less remarkable 
than that of Mehemet Ali of Egypt, of Runjeet 
Singh of the Punjaub, or the present chief of 
Affghanistan—Dost Mohamed ; although he ruled 
over a smaller number of persons. He belonged 
to the Makololo tribe, who may be considered the 
Normans of the Negro land. He had travelled 
one hundred miles to meet the missionary; and 
they met upon an island on the Chobo, a great 
river of the north. 

Sebituane was a person of olive complexion, 
clearly marking a different race from the negroes 
of the south, or of the coasts; and one whom Dr. 
Livingstone desires to identify with the ancient 
Egyptians, who have transmitted their features 
upon their works of art to the present day. 
Sebituane had been a great warrior. He had 
formed his own tribe of the Makololo, by attracting 
from his adventurous conduct and brave spir't, 
men from kindred tribes. He had fought many 
battles, and taken much spoil in bis progress from 
the land of his birth to the country which he now 
called his own. The great river Zambesi was his 
frontier. Its islands were his fortresses. The 
wishes of his life were attained. He longed for 
peace, and he was in peace. He sought to see 
the white man, and he was gratified. He wished 
to have a missionary settled in his country, and 
the wish seemed likely to be fulfilled. He desired 
to establish churches and schools among his 
people, and an opportunity appeared to gratify that 
desire. He evidently did not understand all the 
meaning involved in the revolution he sought ; but 
he was gradually comprehending its importance. 
Still he must have known something by rumour or 
tradition, of the faith of the white man; or some 
process in their possession, by which his people 
could be elevated in character or in 
He had left his great river, the Zambesi, and 
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advanced one hundred miles to welcome the mis- 
sionary in his country. Then he died. Curious 
and sad is the story of this chief, Sebituane. He 
was seized with inflammation of the lungs ; and the 
author says :— 


Poor Sebituane, however, just after realizing what he 
had so long intently desired, fell sick of inflammation of the 
lungs, which originated in, and extended from an old wound, 
got at Melita. I saw his danger, but being a stranger, I feared 
to treat him medically, lest, in the event of his death, I 
should be blamed by the people. I mentioned this to one of 
his doctors, who said, “‘ Your fear is prudent and wise! this 
people would blame you.” He had been cured of this com- 
plaint daring the year before by Barotse making a large 
number of free incisions in the chest. The Meakololo doctors, 
on the other hand, now scarcely cut the skin. On the 
Sanday afternoon iu which he died, when our usual religious 
service was over, I visited him with my little boy Robert. 
“Come near,” said Sebituane, “ and see if I am any longer 
aman; I am done.” He was thus sensible of the dan- 
gerous nature of his disease; so I ventured to speak, and 
added a single sentence regarding hope after death. “ Why 
do you speak of death P” said one of a relay of fresh doctors ; 
“Sebituane will never die.” If I had persisted, the im- 
pression would have been produced that by speaking about 
it I wished him to die. After sitting with him some time, 
aid commending him to the mercy of God, I rose to depart, 
when the dying chieftain, raising himself up a little from 
his prone position, called a servant and said, “Take Robert 
to Maunku, one of his wives, and tell her to give him some 
milk.” These were the last words of Sebituane. 

We were not informed of his death until the next day. 
The burial of a Bechuane chief takes place in his cattle pen, 
and al] the cattle are driven for an hour or two over and 
around the grave, so that it may be quite obliterated. We 
went and spoke to the people, advising them to keep to- 
gether and support the heir. This they took kindly, and 
in turn told us not to be alarmed, for they would not think 
of ascribing the death of the chief to us; that Sebituane 
had just gone the way of his fathers ; and though their 
father had gone, he had left children, and they hoped we 
would be as friendly to his children as we intended to have 
been to himself. 

He was decidedly the best specimen of a native chief I 
ever met. I never felt so grieved at the loss of a black 
man before; and it was impossible not to follow him in 
thought into the world of which he had just heard before 
he was called away, and to realize somewhat of the feelings of 
those who pray for the dead. The deep dark questicn as to 
what is to become of such as he, must, however, be left 
where we find it, believing that assuredly the “ Judge of all 
the earth will do right.” 


Earth has many mysteries in the history of its 
owners that are impenetrable. Sebituane is one 
of them. He appeared to be ripe for a change of 
creed when he was drawn into the unchangeable. 
He seemed to have improved all his opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge, and he sought the peace 
of bis people with great sincerity. Even while 
engaged in active hostilities to form his tribe, he 
endeavoured to prevent bloodshed, although he 
was a successful warrior. Poor Sebituane—when 
all his wishes were fulfilled—when he met the as- 
sistance that he had long sought—was swept from 
his land and people, before he could return to 
them with the missionary whom he had gone to 
welcome. The solution of all such mysteries is, 
in the words quoted by the author, “The Judge 
of all the earth will do right.” 

The Makololos had imbibed part of their chief- 
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tain’s spirit. They never spoke of him as one who 
ceased to be. Sebituane had only gone to his 
fathers. It is curious, but even those African tribes, 
who have scarcely any outward form of worship, 
believe the doctrine of a life beyond the grave ; 
and those Central Africans desired only that the 
work which their chieftain had contemplated mighi 
be carried out and prosper after he had gone to 
his fathers. 

The Makololo are more civilised than some 
European nations, or more gallant in their political 
views; for Ma mochisane, a daughter of Sebi- 
tuane, succeeded to his power. The lady was re- 
siding then at Naliele, twelve days’ journey further 
south, and the travellers proceeded to seek an 
interview with the young Queen. They encountered 
no opposition on her part to the fulfilment of her 
late father’s wishes; but, on the contrary, they 
were allowed to select any spot fora residence that 
they might prefer. Hitherto they had laboured 
under the scarcity of water. Now they were to 
suffer from its excessive supply. They travelled 
over one hundred and thirty miles between the 
Chobe and the Zambesi rivers. The land was 
low, and the inundations of these rivers had turned 
it into swamps. They found that the Makololo oc- 
cupied low grounds among the islands and upon 
the reedy banks of the Zambesi. They were safe 
there from the attacks of their enemies. Although 
ranges of high and healthy lands approached to the 
banks of the river, yet they preferred personal 
safety to sanatory security. The missionary could 
not ask them to change their residence, and he 
was unwilling to reside with his family among 
these swamps. He found that an incipient slave 
trade, of only one year’s growth, existed among 
them, Anxiety to possess firearms had induced 
them to exchange, unwillingly, boys, who were 
their captives, for muskets. The Makololo had 
never heard previously that human beings were 
commodities of a marketable nature. That 
transaction had only occurred one year 
before the arrival of the missionary: and his 
friends. Mr. Oswell agreed under Dr. Livingstone, 
that the best plan to destroy the African slave 
trade, would be the construction of a highway for 
commerce into the centre of the country. Anima- 
ted by this idea, which philanthropists have en- 
deavoured long to realise, they looked upon the 
deep flowing Zambesi. The existence of that 
river in the central districts of Africa, was before 
unknown. The Portugese had mapped the course 
of the river, but they placed its springs far to the 
east of that position, where the Scotch missionary 
with his family, and the English gentleman now 
stood. There rolled the deep river before them, 
but they kuew that its waters were now at the 
lowest ; and yet, the stream flowed deep, and its 
breadth was three to six hundred yards far away to 
the west of its springs, according to the Portuguese 
maps, Mr. Oswell said he had never seen such 
a fine river even in India. They were told that 
at other seasons, when the rains had fallen still 
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farther to the west, the Zambesi rose twenty feet 
higher, and inundated a breadth of fifteen to twenty 
miles. The river promised to be a highway, and 
Dr. Livingstone decided to retrace his steps to 
the Cape, send his family to Britain, and return to 
.explore the lands of the Zambesi, in search of 
regions where health might be combined with ad- 
vantages for traflic. He was accompanied by the 
travellers, whom he names gratefully and often ; 
and it was upon that visit to the Cape Town that 
he found Mr. Oswell, had placed aside two 
hundred pounds fcr an outfit to the mission 
family on their return home. They arrived at 
Cape Town safely in April, 1852. Their business 
was soon-despatched, and Dr. Livingstone parted 
with his children, on their voyage to that home- 
land which they had never trode; while he was 
to penetrate regions before unknown in search of 
rivers and roads to carry the means of peace, and 
the message of peace, to men whom he had never 
seen. He left Cape Town on his longest journey 
early in June, 1852 ; having promised to rejoin his 
wife and family at home in two years ; but nearly 
five years elapsed before he reached England. 
Dr. Livingstone visited his father-in-law, Mr. 
Moffat, during the journey North from Cape 
Town, at his station, Kuruman, and found him en- 
gaged with his translation of the Bible into the 
language of the Bechtanas. [Forty years ex- 
perience in Africa have amply qualified Mr. 
Moffat for this gigantic work. The language is 
said to be very copious, and supplies, in a very re- 
markable degree, the means of a faithful scriptural 
translation. 

At Molito they met Sechele, on his way to 
England. The African chief desired to see the 
Queen, and lay his grievances before the throne. 
The Boers had carried into captivity two of his 
children, and their mother, for whom he had made 
provision, when, upon becoming a Christian, he 
ceased to have a plurality of wives. We regret 
that this remarkable chief was unable to accom- 
plish his voyage. He arrived at Cape Town, but 
his resources had been expended on his journey, 
and he was obliged to return to his own place, a 
distance of one thousand miles. The presence of 
an African chief in England, pleading for the res- 
toration of his own children from the slavery into 
which they had been carried by a number of Boers, 
who had been established on ground belonging 
formerly to this country, would have shown the 
folly of that colonial policy ; and the necessity of 
British power, as a protection to the natives. 

“ Black Sechele,” as he is named even in Africa, 
returned home, and while acting as a missionary 
among his own people, he has associated with 
him the tribes who fly from the tyranny of the 
Boers; and has now, it is said, a greater strength 
at Kolobeng than he commanded there before the 
invasion of those Dutch graziers. 

Dr. Livingstone having passed beyond the 
district of the Ngami, first reached the Sanschurch 
river, and then the Chobe. The country was 
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inundated, for the waters were up, and the mission- 
ary found himself encompassed by a network of 
rivers. He could not cross the Sanschurch, and 
how was he to face the greater Chobe in flood? 
Even the Bushmen, whom he to accom- 
pany him, turned back to their own dryland. At 
last, after adventures sufficient to have satisfied 
men endowed with less perseverance that the 
route was impracticable, he forced his way across 
the inundated country; over the deep rivers, 
through the “ massive” vegetation on their banks, 
to a village of the Makololos, on an island in the 
Chobe, and was received with the exclamations— 
“He has dropped among us from the clouds, yet 
came riding on the back of ahippopotamus! We, 
Makololos, thought no one could cross the Chobe 
without our knowledge ; but he drops among us 
like a bird.” 

They very soon brought the traveller's cattle 
and his party through the waters, and, on the 23rd 
of May, 1853, he arrived at Linyanti, the capital 
town of the Makololos. 

Linyanti is a rather large town, containing a 
population of six to seven thousand persons. The 
young Queen felt the cares of royalty sit heavily on 
her brow, and she had succeeded in passing them 
over on her brother Sekeletu. He received Dr. 
Livingstone with great distinction. The court 
herald made aspeech on the reception. Altogether, 
it was a brilliant affair—a dinner, we presume, in 
the Guildhall of Linyanti, where beer was used in- 
stead of wine. The court herald’s speech consisted 
of short sentences, consisting of questions and 
answers in the following form :—* Don’t I see 
the white man? Don’t I see the comrade of 
Sebituane ? Don't I see the father of Sckeletu ? 
We want sleep. Give your son sleep, my lord.” 

Peace, we believe, was the boon sought, under 
the guise of sleep. Peace had been impressed by 
Sebituane on his tribe, as their great want; but 
it was not soon conceded; for a conspiracy arose, 
and an usurper contended for the crown. This 
man, Mpepe, was caught and slain, and the mis- 
sionary commenced to give Sekeletu sleep. We 
regret to add that this young man was ill-disposed 
for atime to accept the boon. He would not 
learn to read from a fear that he might be be- 
witched like Sechele, of whom he had heard, and 
turn away a nnmber of his wives. The experiment 
was tried ultimately on a more elderly chief, who 
had experienced, probably, all the evils of poly- 
gamy, aud was not so tenacious of numbers as 
Sekeletu. After he had gone forward in the 
alphabet some way, others were persuaded to 
follow, and the sons of the Zambesi, too soon we 
fear, learned that a mav, who can read and write, 
may be a very great sinner. 

The Makololo are, as we have remarked, the 
Normans of that part of Africa. The general 
population are termed the Makalala. The former 
are the superior race in mind, but not in numbers, 
and the distinction in colour, observed in the case 
of Sebituane and others, may arise from some such 
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difference of race as is said to distinguish the 
Caffres from the general negros. 

The Makololo exhibited their attachment to the 
missionary by acts more substantial than idle 
compliments. When he left for the Cape, they 
made a garden, and planted maize for him, that on 
his return he might have food to eat “as well as 
other people.” Upon his return the maize was 
ready. He tells his readers that they still prepare 
their maize by beating it in mortars, according to the 
process sculptured on the old Egyptian monu- 
ments. 

Although Dr. Livingstone’s chief object in 1853 
was not the establishment of missions to the inhabi- 
tants, but an examination of the rivers, and other 
routes to the sea, yet he had meetings for worship, 
and established schools amung the Makololo. In 
the prosecution of his grand object, accompanied 
by their chief and a little army he ascended the 
river which passed through a level country, per- 
fectly flat, consisting of g dark Joam,—resembling, 
we suppose, what Mr. Oswell calls the cotton soil 
of India,—and they found the sugar cane growing 
useless and wild. The river always preserved a 
breadth of one-third of a mile, but often stretched 
out to a breadth of one mile, and then its wooded 
scenery was diversified by beautiful islands, some- 
times of considerable extent. The inhabitants on 
this part of the river are compelled by the tsetse 
to spend their time in agriculture, or in a rude 
description of manufactures. The tsetse will not 
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allow them to follow a pastoral life. This terrible 
fly had destroyed all the domestic animals, and its 
power and ravages give an idea of the scourge 
employed to drive out the Canaanites from before 
the Hebrews as they advanced out of the wilderness 
into the promised land. The voyagers in their’ 
ascent came to several rapids—first imperceptible, 
when the river is high, but dangerous at other 
seasons ; and then to the falls of Gonye, where the 
Zambesi contracted by rocks to a breadth of seventy 
or eighty yards, is hurled over a fall of thirty feet 
in height. Navigation is always interrupted there, 
and a portage of more than a mile occurs. The 
valley through which they had passed was inhabited 
by the Barotse, who are subject to the chieftain of 
the Malokolo, with whom Dr. Livingstone lived. 
It is extremely fertile, and watered, like Egypt, 
entirely by the river. The Barotse love their 
valley, and say “here hunger is not known.” 
Happy “ Barotse!” and yet they have their 
“ tsetse.”"—We have all “tsetse” in this i 
All climates and all races have pet “tsetse” i 
some form or shape. 

The falls of Gonye present a faaltia spot in the 
Zambesi; and there we may close our notice for 
this number. The more important discoveries by 
Dr. Livingstone occurred at a period subsequent to 
his visit to Gonye. The volume is the most inter- 
esting of this autumn’s publishing, aud we under- 
stand that its sale has equalled even that of 
Macaulay’s history. 
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Stir up the embers, heap on more fire, 

The snow lies thick, and the stormy ire 

Of the wintry blast sends its cold breath 

O’er many a land, like the chill of death ; 

And restless spirits fleet through the air 
Utt’ring their long, wild shrieks of despair, 
And moanings deep ; which through the gloom 
Sound like dim groanings from the tomb, 
Telling with horror their fearful doom. 





At the foot of one of Scotland's hills of granite, 
stood a dark and gloomy castle. The snow lay 
deep on the surrounding country, for the season 
was that in which the gladdest event, the greatest 
birth, is celebrated. The snow lay white on 
all around, but it was scarcely whiter than the 
scanty locks on the forehead of Evan Bornholme— 
locks which more than a century had blanched— 
as he kept vigil in the hall of that same solemn 
castle. 

“ Margery”—he addressed his wife—* pile on 
more wood—make it crackle and burn, and trim 
the lamp; make the place a blaze of vivid light, 
for to-night promises to be one of dark terrors. 
Now, fan those embers! Watch! into what 





fantastic shapes the smoke wreathes itself— 
there !’’ and half rising from his seat, he pointed 
to it, as it curled up in heavy volumes from the 
blazing faggots. 

“See, Margery—a spectral form, and indis- 
tinct!” and with his finger he pointed to the 
course of the wreathing vapour. ‘ Now it flies, 
and that great mass, cloudlike, threatens to engulf 
it—watch!’’ and in his eagerness, in his half- 
raised attitude, he grasped the arms of his chair 
and bent forwards. 

The red glow of the fire fell on his aged face, 
and gave him the appearance of a seer. 

Evan Bornholme was the oldest retainer of the 
castle. One hundred and five years had he lived 
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in that same place, generation after generation 
fading away, as these years of stirring mortal life 
passed over his head. 

For a whole century of that life, one thought, 
one belief haunted his mind; and now the mo- 
ment when that belief would be confirmed or not, 
was rapidly approaching. But he spoke again. 

“ Margery; see you yon dim spectre rising 
from the flaines ?” 

But Margery could see nothing but the smoke. 

“ Thou art a fool, Margery!” and the old man 
scowled at her. “Yet, how could I expect the 
world of phantoms to be opened to thy dull 
Southern senses !” 

Margery was of English blood. 

“* Now wife, let me take thine hand, and with 


my other palm press thy brow; let me breathe on 


thee, and bestow part of that power which is mine 
—the power of entering iuto the invisible, and 
drawing thence knowledge of the visible,” and he 
breathed on her, and held her hand and brow, 
and clasped her firmly, as though he would have 
engrafted his nature on hers. 

“Now, what seest thou ?’’ 

Then with pallid lips she answered him,— 

“TI see a being shrouded in fleecy garments— 
floating draperies—with strong eyes, which seem 
like death. Now the figure grows more plain, and 
it Ji‘ts its skinny hand, and mocks, and sneers, and 
threatens. See! there is another figure rising. 
It bears a semblance to our dear young lord—his 
eyes of purest blue—his golden locks—his own 
dear face and gentle smile. Hold! that unearthly 
form of malice draws him onwards! Evan, save ! 
—up, man !—will ye leave your lord to follow that 
base phantom? But, ’tis gone!” 

And she looked round, bewildered, as the 
blazing wood, hollowed by its own furious burn- 
ing, sank, and for a moment left the hall in 
gloom. 

Then the wind shrieked and moaned, and shrieked 
again—wind answering to wind, blast to blast— 
till the great turmoil deadened all but its own ter- 
rible clamour. 

It was a night on which old wives cross them- 
selves, and pray for the poor sailor, and bless them- 
selves, and thank Providence that they are not on 
the boiling deep; when sinners mumble their 
forgotten prayers, and ask the mercy they have 
scorned before; when children cry, and nestle 
closely to their mother’s breast, and, with the 
trusting love of innocence, believe that safety from 
all discord may be found there. The wind raged 
with mad fury; and then it howled like a great 
savage hound, which, in its wrath, had slain 
that which is dearest to it, and mourned for its own 
act. | 

“ Howl, ye stormy blast!” and Evan shook his 
clenched hand, as though he would, with that puny 
member, have stilled the tempest. ‘“ Howl on! 
howl on! Ere morning comes, ye'll have more to 


howl for!” and the old man shuddered as he 
spoke. 





Then a bright blaze shot up from hill and dale, 
and the mountains seemed as if opals of gigantic 
size and magic flame had been set in their emerald 
sides, while shouts of rejoicing from multitudes of 
throats rose above the din of the angry elements. 

Long live our noble lord! long live the dear 
young lord !—the gem of the mountain fastness — 
the flower of the mountain path! A long and a 
good life to him—to our own Ivor!” And the 
wild shouts became wilder each momeut. 

Then Evan rose from his chair, and hobbled to 
the casement. 

“ Margery, see these many bonfires. They look 
bright and grand, old wife, and seem to speak of 
joy and cause for joy ; and those shouts, all spring 
from lusty, honest breasts. "Twould be sad if the 
bonfire blazed a triumph to the grim King Death, 
and the shouts dropped, as his arrow fell where 
life, with her crown of flowers, promised to dwell. 
That would be sad, old wife, would it not ?” 

“Tt would be very sad, Evan.” 

“If a bright flower were springing from a 
rotten soil, which, until then, had brought forth 
nought but choking weeds, and poisonous herbs, 
and thorny brambles; beneath which serpents 
coiled, and hissed, and glided; and if that flower 
could sprout, and spread, until it throve, and 
grew, and covered that land, and purified it, and 
filled the air—which erewhile had been reeking 
with noxious gasses—with its own sweet perfume 
—Margery, I say, could such things be, and thou 
didst see such flower, would’st thou not nourish 
it?” “Aye; with my life, Evan.” 

“ And if an enemy came, and, from dire malice, 
sought to pluck that flower, and cast it on a fetid 
soil, and leave it there to die, what would’st 
thou do?” 

“T’d save it, husband, though I lost my life in 
doing so.” : 

“Thou hast said well, old Margery; for the 
flower is our dear young lord, and a rifling hand 
threatens to pluck him; but we will save him, 
Margery.’’ ) 

Then a wild, mocking laugh rang through that 
hall; and as it leapt, borne on by echo, from 
rocky glen, up mountain steep, it dwindled, 
dwindled, till it feebly fluttered in air, and was lost 
like the puny chuckle of an infant. 

“ Margery, didst thou hear that ?” 

“ Hist ! name it not !” and her teeth chattered 
in terror. 

“That was the dread mirth of the dead.” 
And his old wife clung to him in s 
fear. “ Thou would’t save that flower with thy life ? 
thou, poor trembler !” 

And he looked at her, half in compassion, half 
in contempt. 

“Why, thou art scared with an empty sound. 
But we idle, while the air is fraught with horror. 
Here, Malcolm, Cuthbert—all! Ah, this old 
voice! Evan thou didst forget thine own weaxness ; 
thou didst forget that a mere thing of iron, a mere 
machine, bad more power to summon the aid thou 
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dost require, than thou, with all thy will, thy 
thought, thy mind.” And he sank down ex- 
hausted. 

“ Margery, will thy craven heart uphold thee to 
drag yon cord, and send the deep tones of the 
alarum bell forth to summon all here ?” 

“* My heart shall uphold me, Evan ;” but her 
teeth chattered as she stepped across the hall to 
do his bidding. 

Then came a peal, ringing over hill and dale, 
far and wide, and the knell sounded like the 
requiem of some lost soul. 

With hasty steps, and bounding limbs, and 
anxious faces, hundreds came thronging from the 
mountain sides, until, in a great human stream, 
they crowded every avenue to the castle, until the 
hall was thronged, and their blazing torches filled 
the place with flaming gleams. 

‘“‘ Evan, what ails ?’” and with somewhat angry 
faces they questioned him. ‘‘ Wherefore dost thou 
summon us? Thou hast not done well; be there 
no startling cause of fear, to drag us from our 
pastime on the mountain? Thou dost forget that 
this is the natal day of our dear Lord Ivor; and 
the bonfires must not droop, and die, and flutter, 
while we linger here. Speak, Evan, and tell us 
why thou hast called us.” And they crowded im- 
patiently round him. 

“ Why ?” and his eye was stern. ‘“‘ Why? 
because woe is hanging over this house. Because 
danger, and of a frightful kind, threatens him for 
whom yon fires are lit. Now, are ye satisfied ?” 

“Where, old Evan ?—speak again, and say 
where it dwells and whence it comes,’ and they 
crowded nearer still, and waved theit torches, as 
if the light could resolve the question. 

“ Hearken !” (and all were mute) “ while I tell 
the legend of the castle; while I unfold that 
which has coiled itself about my brain for a long 
century, and stung all other thoughts to death. 
Ye mind me?” 

_ And the many voices answered, as if one, 
“ We hear !” 

‘A hundred years since, even to this very hour 
—I mind it as it were yesterday. Other matters 
of nearer date have faded from my memory, but 
the events of that night are still painted in the 
brightest colours—those great fires blazed as they 
blaze now; and then, as now, thousands lifted 
their tongues in glad rejoicings, for a cry of pain 
had given place to one of gladness, and an heir 
was born to the ancient name. How proud Lord 
Ivor was; for he was Ivor, too—how proud and 
happy. He, the first Lord Ivor, was a man ad- 
vanced in years, and he feared no child of his 
would bless his union, and his heart was glad as he 
took the tiny creature in his arms, and thought 
of its future life, and the wealth he would make, 
and keep, and cherish for it. There was more 
of pride than of affection in him; for the kiss he 
gave to the suffering mother was but cold. And 
then, again, he turned to the fragile link between 
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him and bis worldly greatness. “Let the castle 
be kept quiet. Still those. useless shouts. Look 
to the safety of the child with your lives,” he 
said ; and those who heard him felt that their 
lives were bound up in that of the weak baby; 
for Lord Ivor was a stern and dauntless man, and 
knew nought of mortal law, stronger than his own 
will, to execute the purpose of his vengeance, 
when he was wrath. Then he left them, and as- 
cended a dim old staircase, with niches cut in the 
massive walls. Figures of monks, and friars, and 
holy men stood in these niches ; but, from one, the 
stony image had long since been removed, Ever 
since then, till now, it had been empty. Ye 
mind,-that the wow 1 use lives in the past of a 
whole century. 

“We do, Evan; but proceed.” 

And the torches flared wildly again, as they 
were waved to and fro. : 

Lord Ivor,—and Evan resumed his narrative— 
walked slowly up the stairs, his soul wrapt in 
visions of the future. ‘The morn poured her flood 
of light in at the casement of the staircase. In 
one, narrow stream it fell on the beforetime empty 
niche, now tenanted by one, whose flaming eyes 
seemed to belong to the bereaved tigress, rather 
than to a woman; yet, such was her sex. Her 
face, of almost perfect beauty, was deformed by 
rage; and the black masses of her hair looked 
like Gorgon locks, as, in waving tresses, they fell 
over her peasant’s dress. ‘Ivor! and her dark 
eyes flashed with fury, and her strong grasp was 
on his throat. “Ivor, thou false villain! thou 
dost think to cheat and spurn me easily, dost 
thou? Thou dost think to quench the promises, 
and the remembrances of them, with which thou 
didst win me‘from my home, with sneers, and curses, 
and harsh words; but, ruthless man, thou dost not 
know me yet it seems, or thou would’st not think 
thus. Thou dost rejoice at the birth of yon 
puling creature. Is not my child mine, thy first- 
born, more thine, in the sight of heaven, than yon 
tiny being in its silken cradle? Did you not win 
my heart, and swear to love me, and me ouly, ere 
that pale-faced dame crossed thy path? Thou 
dost form plans for the greatness of her offspring 
—they shall come to nought. Thou dost joy in 
its birth—that joy shall be turned to dreary 
sorrow. Look at the red glare in the sky! ere 
the great pile which causes it shall burn itself to 
ashes, all thy hopes, ambitions shall have fled. 
Thus—thus—do I repay thee for thy foul 
treachery to myself—and thus avenge the wrong, 
the grievous wrong, done to my helpless boy. And 
with the speed of lightning she raised a poinard, 
and aimed it at the breast of him whom once she 
had loved so dearly. But he caught the weapon, 
and turned the point against the murderess. 
“Thou dost repay ,” and he swore a terrible 
oath. ‘Thou dost avenge!” and he laughed, as 
he shook off her grasp. ‘ Fool! Dost thou think 
a woman can, by force, quell Ivor? Thou hast 
forgot thine only strength is in thy weakness; and 
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I forgot it, too—and thus remove a scorpion from 
my path.” 

And there she lay before him, the poinard in 
her heart, for Lord Ivor’s aim was deadly. 

She neither screamed, nor groaned, nor shricked, 
as she lay there before him. Her eye never left 
his face ; but it deepened (as death stole in a 
glassy film over it) into an expression such as may 
dwell on the face of demons. 

“Ivor !’’ and she raised herself on her elbow, 
and shook the black hair from her pallid face. 
“Ivor! my arm is powerless, but not my voice, 
and with that I scourge thee. Now, when my 
life is eb‘ing from me, from the opening grave I 
curse thee, with a deep and deadly curse, which 
shall cling to thee and thine, till thy race dwindles 
to a single speck of existence.” 

But Lord Ivor laughed at her threat. 

“T will haunt the path of thy descendants, as, 
one by one, they reach maturity. I will whisper 
in their ears temptations such as enthral the soul 

eof man. Their name shall become a bye-word for 

foul crimes, for I shall hover round their earthly 
path, as a dark spirit, wooing, luring them to de- 
struction. For one hundred years shall my curse 
work thus, and then, when thy race is well-nigh 
swept from earth, with one more victim, I slack 
my thirst for vengeance, and end my restless wan- 
dering. 

Her head fell with a crash against the stony 
floor of the niche ; and her spirit fled on its mis- 
sion. 

Spurning the corpse aside, Lord Ivor went on 
his way. But a cry reached him, which sent a 
shudder through his frame. 

“The child! the child! the poor, dear babe! 
Speed, my good Jord! for it lies in the death 
throes ; and sweet Lady Grace gone with her own 
—mother and child both lost—both so still, and 
cold, and motionless!” 

And with hasty strides he reached the room 
where all his hopes were centred, and where all 
were crushed. 

And there lay the child, its little face blackened 
by the strong convulsion, which had rent asunder 
body and soul. And the peor young mother— 
both dead. 

Lord Ivor stood, with folded arms ; and he knew 
the curse was working surely. 


Old Evan ceased; andas the last words died on 
his lips, a melancholy strain of melody sounded 
low, soft, and plaintive; but it blanched the 
cheeks of those who heard it; for it foretold of 
death. Then footsteps sounded in the hall, and 
in another moment one entered, on whom all eyes 
were turned, for whom every head was unbonneted. 
But the welcome with which they sought to greet 
him died on their lips, for in him what did they 
see except the last sad victim of the curse. 

He looked at the gloomy faces round him—be 
turned from side to side, in search of some visage 
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less funereal than its neighbour's ; bat he turned, 
and sought in vaia, 

“My friends, why stand ye here, in solemn 
conclave, and cast yout looks on me, and shrag 
your shoulders, and sigh, and mutter, and sigh 
again? Have I grown so hideous that I scare 
you with my presence? Bring me a mirror, that 
I may read my lineaments, and see if any terror 
lurks in either eye, or cheek, or lip.” Then they 
placed a mirror in his hand. “No!” all is here 
the same, unless, indeed, this (and he pointed to 
the glass) be acheating semblance of myself. It 
must be so!” and with an impulse of the moment 
he dashed it to the ground. 

But the faces around him became more and 
more gloomy, for the broken mirror omened no 


“Seud for the Lady Beatrice. If aught can 
cheer ye, she will do it; but none stirred, for 
again there arose that wild, unearthly laugh. ll 
heard it—all, even to the young Lord Ivor. All 
heard that, and all heard that which followed it— 
a scream, a wild and startling stream, coming 
from woman’s lips; and then a cry for help and 
mercy—* Ivor! my life, my child, where art thou? 
Come to thy mother, dear one, and let her know 
the doom falls not on thee yet. Ivor! didst hear 
that laugh, and that wild strain of music ?—lIvor! 

But the name was echoed by another voice, 
which sounded as if from the tomb, so hollow 
was it. Lady Beatrice clung to her son’s strong 
arm for help—protection from some danger, 
which she seemed to fear. Her limbs were 
trembling, and her cheeks were pale. 

“Oh, Ivor, leave not my side! Don’t thou 
forget the curse, my child. This night the dread 
centenary ceases, and thou, mine own, art the 
last of thy great race. Ivor! thou hearest me P 
Wherefore dost thou stare, and mutter to thyself, 
and weave thine hands? Nay, thou shalt not 
cast me off,” (for he tried to put her from him). 
“Ivor, I will cling to thee thus, and follow thee, 
and re 

She ceased, for, between her and him, stood a 
pale spectral figure, its rolling eyes, like the fabled 
Gorgon, turning afl to stone, changing the feel- 
ings of the heart, bringing cold dread o’er all, 
paralyzing each limb, and making man nought but 


a useless clod. 





be ye a creature of heaven, or earth, or hell, show 
me, by word or deed, or sign, what thou wouldst 
have. Mine heart? It is not mine to give, 
God did take it long since to himeclf, and I 
never sought to have it back again. Thou 
beckon me to follow thee, and thou dost 
thy face in mocking smiles, and deck thy 
with flowers, and take the semblance of 
fairest daughters. Hales, Qos sare 
I know thee well, foul minister of darkness, 


I defy thy power. The carse, good mother” 
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he turned to her again), “nay, fear it not. 
curse rests on the entire race of man, but ’tis 
made impotent by God's great love and mercy. 
Trust to that mercy, mother, and all will be well. 
Shall the foul ministers of darkness bave more 


power than the emissaries of heaven? Mother, 
if the fabled curse of the outraged victim of our 
ancestor has worked for a long hundred years, 
how is it? Because men, by their own wild 
deeds, their reckless lives, have helped that curse 
to work. Evil needs the encouragement of evil 
to foster it; resistance blunts the shaft which 
Satan points against us, and makes his darts fall 
helpless to the ground. Droop not, dear mother. 
Trust in God, in whom slone man may trust 
without fear of disappointment. It may be, mo- 
ther, that this night the great sins of our race may 
bring on me the judgment of that race—extinction ; 
but if so, another world is brighter than this pre- 
sent one, mine own mother.” 

He smiled so gently on her as he spoke. 

“Evan, and all my good friends here, cast off 
this gloom. Shall one spectre form affright ve, 
when, could the windows of your soul be opened, 
the dull senses of your mind be cleared, ye would 
perceive thousands of beings from the spirit world 
pervading what now seems empty space. Ye 
would draw courage from the sight, as ye beheld 
angel’s of brightness, watching waiting, to lead 
from the treacherous lures of crime. 

“It is ingratitude to fear, when help is promised 
to those who ask that help. But, what is that 
melody which rises o’er mine ear? Listen, mother, 
listen,” and ahymn rose on the night air. Whence 
it came none could tell, but it seemed like count- 
less voices melting into one, and through them 
all Ae heard the words, “Ivor, thy words were 
words of wisdom ; but would’st ¢how act up to 
them in the hour of trial? Art thou stronger 
than those who have gone before thee? It may 
be ‘that thou art, for a strength seems to dwell 
in thee greater than thine own. Thou dost speak 
of others, who by their deeds have helped the 
curse to work. How have ¢heir lives been spent, 
and how has ¢hine? Theirs, in the active service 
of the world, where good is but too often drowned 
in the great flood of evil; thine in the dim se- 
clusion of this castle, afar from the temptations 
of that world. If thou wert circumstanced as 
they, perhaps thou might, like them, become a 
thing of guilt.” 

“I would pray for help to save me.” 

“Thou think’st so; but how canst thou be 
sure of this untried? Absence from temptation 
is absence from the proof of power to resist 
temptation.” “Thou hast said that crime pro- 
duced the curse. ‘Tis writ, ‘ the curse causeless 
shall not come;’ coming from some cause, it 
flees not till the cause be past.” “By the 


unrestricted passions of the human heart, it 
came «n thee and thine; by the same means 
through each successive generation it has been 


perpetuated, These same passions dwell in 
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How dost thou not know that, when thou 
art thrown into the more active scenes of life, they 
will not break from the reins of thy government, 
and drag thee onwards in the same mad course 
thine ancestors have run before thee. Better 
die this night than live for such a doom. But 
thou shalt be tried—and thus, with the speed 
of thought, each place and stirring scene of 
human life shall be presented to thine heart and 
soul. In that visionary world temptations shall 
assail thee, and dark spirits lure thee on to ill. 
Each temptation shall come as strongly to thee 
as it could come didst thou live among the worldly 
throng. 

“ This is thy test. If thou failest, then let the 
curse fall on thee; and thy life pay the forfeit. 

jut stand thou firm, and thou art safe, and the 
curse shall recoil from thee. 

“ Ere the blood of those who now are here have 
made the circuit of their bodies, shall all these 
scenes both come and go, and life or death be cast 
before thee.” . 

The voice ceased, and a blaze of meteoric light 
fell on that crowded hall, holding all in sus- 
pension. But through the soul.of Ivor there 
shot a sharp and acrid pain, 


He thought he stood inthe busy world where 
one he loved had wronged him cruelly. His sad 
heart bled, and he would have taken the injurer 
to him, and pardoned all, but a voice whispered in 
his ear. “Revenge is sweet; ‘tis cowardly to 
forget so easily. Shall the great Lord Ivor, the 
scion of a noble race, be wronged, and not resent 
the wrong? Does a woman’s feeling spirit dwell 
in his heart, and whisper words of mocking charity ? 
Charity! another name—a cloak for fear—and 
that which is the result of fear—forgiveness ?” 

And Ivor raised his hand, and would have 
smote and slain him who had wronged him—for 
insidiously the venomed words crept through his 
soul, ’till every angry feeling stirred within him. 


But a soft wing interposed, and hid the ag- 
gressor from his sight ; and a voice full of tender 
sadness murmured, “ Beware.” But the angry 
feelings gathered strength in Ivor’s breast; and 
when he would have-cast them forth he could not. 
Now they tore and chafed his smartirg spirit, and 
then they hurled him down, and trampled on him 
till he cried for aid and help. 


Then in a scowling mass they fled, and Ivor hid 
himself again. 


A form stood at his side. A form of human 
loveliness, and the wounded soul of Ivor clung to 
it for healing. ‘Gentle maiden;” and she 
smiled on him, and twined her arms about his 
neck, and pressed ber kisses on his lips. ‘Gentle 
maiden, I am sore distraught by the stormy 
passions of the human heart, and I am tempted by 
cruel wrong almost to hate my kind; but thou, 
shalt make me love them. 1 will give up all 
and dwell with thee in some fair isle, where 
flowers shall strew our path, and birds sing their 














wild melodies in our charmed ear. Thou wilt be 
mine, dear one ? 

And she clasped her arms about his neck again, 
and pressed her kisses on his lips a second time. 
But the kisses scorched and burnt, and her arms 
grasped him like chains of iron, and he could not 
escape from her ‘till he cried, ‘ Save me, or I 
perish.’ ” 

Then she fled. Her blue eyes changed to stars 
of fire—her face to rage and hate. 

And now a seer stood by the side of Ivor; a 
man of years, and thought, and learning. ‘ Now 
youth,” he said, “ thou hast escaped the vices of 
the world, and her vile blandishments; follow me, 
and 1 will keep thee safe from all temptation. 
Thou art young, poor youth, and foolish; but I 
am wise and old, and can guide thee safely. 
Listen to me—Thou needest wisdom such as mine. 

Then Ivor’s heart was filled with joy. ‘ Praise 
be to God,” he cried, and he turned to his com- 
panion; but a sneer dwelt on the old man’s face. 
“Praise !” he cried; “ ¢how art too young to dare 
to praise. Learn how to praise, before thou dost 
address Omnipotence.” ‘‘ Too young,” and Ivor 
paused ; “ too young! yet he hath said that ‘ out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings praise has 
been perfected.’ ” 

“ Poor erring youth!” and the old man smiled, 
“thou art too credulous. Thou must not take all 
that is writ as “tis writ. Exercise thine own 
judgment, for what else was that judgment given, 
and believe that which it tells thee to believe. 
Now hearken to me,” and with lengthy words, and 
arguments, and subtle reasonings, he entered on 
the subject of all faith, He brought his human 
intellect to bear on the great theme. To that he 
turned each point; by that he doubted or be 
lieved. 

And the bright mind of Ivor drank in the 
poisoned draught — drank till that mind reeled 
with its own intoxicating power—drank till it 
even thirsted, and the parched soul cried “ More, 
more, more”—but cried in vain; for the fount of 
human wisdom was dry, and had not one drop to 
quench the fever it had created. 

Then Ivor raised his straining eyes to heaven 
and prayed,—‘“ Remove this dreadful state far 
from me, this dreadful doubt.” 
still. 

“Dost thou sicken of the draught thou didst 
quaff so eagerly? But thou hast imbibed it, and 
it stirs in thee still. Can thy prayer save thee? 
How dost thou know the power thou dost call on 
can help thee? How dost thou know He is? 
Thou canst neither see nor hear Him. He is 
afar perchance—if, indeed, He be at all! Iam 
beside thee. Thou dost see, and touch, and listen 
to me. Thy reason tells thee that I am, but 
where is the He whom thou dost thus address ? 
Lives he in the dreamy haunts of nature ? in the 
glen, the dale, the lofty summit of the moun- 
tain range, or in the busy traffic of the town. 
If in the latter, is he a God of mercy, love or 


The seer smiled | 
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kindness ? that he lets vice remain unscathed, and 
virtue suffer, and ery, and weep, and feel, and 
think itself deserted ?” 

But Ivor heard no more: his soul was wrapt 
in prayer. He cried, “ Have merey on my weak- 
ness, ignorance, and clothe me in the armour of 
thy faith, that I may vanquish this insidious foe. 
Why vice for a time should seem to go un- 
scathed, and evil be permitted, I know not, bat 
show me that it is because thou dost see it good 
that it should be. 

“Let me draw wisdom from the contemplation of 
the greatest permitted wrong, the cruelest death 
which worked out so much everlasting good, and 
let me argue from it to this wily fiend, that 
lesser wrong than this may be made to work out 
lesser good, but still good to thine own faithful 
children, ‘Lord of all might and power save 
me or I perish.””” And Ivor bent his knee, and 
bowed his head, as the prayer rose from his heart. 

Aud where the seer had stood was a dark fiend 
of malice. 

Raging with hatred, disappointment, impotent 
to ruin, naught could it do but prey upon its own 
unholy nature ; and gnaw, and chafe, and tear itself, 
and threaten wildly, and then fice, shrieking, from 
itself, and others like itself—flee helpless, power- 
less! It had none to crave help from, for it had 
crushed help with infidelity ; and it was powerless, 
for it had found a power stronger than its own. 


The world of dreams was gone, and Lord Ivor 
clasped his mother’s trembling hand. | 

“Fear not, dear mother;” he said. “ he has 
promised help to those who ash that help.” Andhe 
took up the sentence where he had left it ere the 
vision came upon him; and it seemed, to those 
who listened, as though he had paused but a second 
in his speech. 

There was a long and piercing shriek. A 
meteor dashed madly through the star-lit sky, and 
sank in the dim horizon. 
=‘ Didst thou behold, my mother? "Twas a lost 
soul sinking into its eternal night. Look on me 
now, mother, for I am with thee, by the might of 
Him who gave me to thee.” 

Then the voices rose in their song of praise ; but 
one was mute. 

“ Evan’ —and Lord Ivor knelt beside the faith- 
ful servant—™* Is thy sand so nearly run ? thy weary 
race now over? Farewell, old friend; thy glazing 
eyes are fixed on me, but thy soul is looking towards 
God. Farewell! A few more years of mortal life, 
and then all here must take the path thou takest— 
leave earth, and all that eart!; contains, the friends, 
the dear loved friends, the scenes, the hopes, the 


high ambitions, or the grovelling pleasures, 


and 
the wealth, the hard-gained wealth, of which, 
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clay, and has not had a thought or hope beyond 


it.” 


Years passed over Lord Ivor's head; his face 
became marked by time, and care impressed her 
wrinkles on it. His locks were white with age; 
his form was bent, his steps were feeble. 

But young and stalwart arms were offered for 
his support, and young, and warm, and loving hearts 
breathed their affection in the ear of him whom 
they called “ father.” And at Christmas, when the 
snow lay thick upon the ground, when the crisp 
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icicles sparkled like wintry diamonds on the trees, 
when the starving robin came to man’s friendly 
casement for the food which nature had sealed 
from him—then Lord Ivor would sit by the gleam- 
ing fire, the great clumps of wood blazing so 
cheerily, and throwing their ruddy glow upon 
his venerable face—and he would talk to those 
who clustered round him—to his children—chil- 
dren now no longer, but youths and maidens— 
almost men and women, and tell them of his 
boyhood, and far beyond it, to the wild legends of 
the castle, and of the curse, and how it came, and 
how it went. 











I—THE DREAMER, 


Sitting alone, I watch the firelight’s gleams, 
As the red embers fitfully expire ; 

Feeding my heart with Fancy’s empty dreams— 
Dreaming alone beside a failing fre. 


There, in yon grate, once more can Fancy view 
Faces, long-lost, of friends grown strangely cold— 
Friends whom fond boyhood deemed would aye be true, 
Ere manhood’s heart with grief grew sadly old. 


There is the home which once I called my own; 
There are the fields where, happy boy, I played; 
Come back to me, fresh feelings, early flown ; 
Come back, dear days beneath the greenwood shade! 


Lonely I sit; yet, I am noé alone ; 
Here, ushered in by memory, comest thou, 
Dearest of all to dreamy boyhood known ; 
Dearer, though dead, than fairer maidens now. 


Idols I’ve made,—and found them common clay— 
Since first I lost the light of those dear eyes, 

Winning me back te virtue’s peaceful way— 

f{ Preaching to me like saintliest homilies. 


Sit by my side—and he my penance this :— 
Sadly to think ofall I used to be 
(When with pure lip I met thy girlish kiss), 
Till grief, through shame, shall worthy grow of thee. 


Though thou art dead, ii is a craven part 
Idly to mourn, or, madlier, sin, I ween; 
Base to degrade, by joyless vice, a heart 
Which once to love and thee a shrine had been. 


Sit by my side—ah! "twere a vain request. 
Fool! fool am I!—false Fancy’s willing slave : 

Pale, shrouded form, thou peacefully dost rest ; 
Spring’s withered daisies fade upon thy grove. 


Yet it is well that I sit here forlorn, 

Watching this fire with dim, tear-clouded eyes: 
Thas—to a heart the world too long hath worn— 
Angel-like come its “ Broxen Mzmorizs |” 


THE DREAMER AND THE WORKER. 









Il.—THE WORKER. 


Oh! tell me not that life is dark—that hope hath fled for 
aye, ' 

The san is still behind each clond—perchance twill shine 
to-day ; 

Oh! tell me not that life is dark—what, if thy heart be 
faint P 

Shalt thou so strive to win weak hearts to echo fhy false 
plaint ? 


What, if thy Past were wasted time ?—thy Present is thine 
own ; 

Life is a field wherein to sow, and reap when that is done : 

What, when the Present’s corn doth stand, with rich, ripe, 
golden ears, 

Wilt thow sit down and dream of want with a dotard’s idle 
tears ? 


The harvest’s ready to thy hand,—if labourers be few, 

There’s more remaining thus in store for the gallant hearts 
and true, 

Who waste not strength on empty dreams, nor snarl at 
“ cruel fate,” 

As if God put us here on earth to murmur—“ Desolate!” 


Up from thy slambers, dreamer! there’s man’s work must 
be done ; 

Up to the field and do it, before the set of sun ; 

Stay not in-doors repining that thou must lonely be; 

Know that abroad are loving hearts, who only wait for thee! 


Look up! God’s sun is shining through the clonds in 
yonder sky; 

While thou art looking backward, where the Past’s dead 
flowerets lie. 

Man! while there’s work for mauhood, art idly gazing back, 

And roving with sad memory adown a barren track P 


Oh! dreary-hearted brother mine, come, listen unto me,— 
Come, let us speak together, for I have mourned like thee; 
I, too, have been a dreamer—dreaming drearily as thou, 

But my eyes, thank God! are opened, and I look right on- 


ward now! 
WwW. B. B.S. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF A COSMOPOLITE’S LIFE; 
BEING 
PAGES OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE CITY OF MADRAS. 


Mapras may be said to be sub-divided into so many 
different districts, extending over a large extent of 
country, which, though unconnected by consecutive 
streets, are linked together by one or two main 
roads, and constitute a long succession of well- 
cultivated and well-kept gardens. The chief dis- 
tricts of Madras are the Black Town, Vipery, 
Kitpauk, and the Adyab. Most of the mercantile 
firms and all the Government offices are situated 
near the north beach, and consist of two or three 
rows of very elegantly-built houses, called the 
first, second, and third line beach. Neither is 
Madras destitute of its Petticoat-lane. Witness 
the notorious, thieving bazaars, where unhappy 
victims may hourly encounter sundry goods and 
chattels, their lawful property, but which, owing 
to the peculative propensities of some of the native 
servants, have found their way into this neigh- 
bourhood, and are boldly exposed to sale. The 
West End of Madras is the Mount Road and the 
Adyab. Here, in magnificent country residences, 
rusticate Anglo-Indian nabobs, men possessing 
fabulous wealth, or in the receipt of princely in- 
comes; princely merchants, whose hospitality is 
unbounded and unfettered by any of those chilling 
formalities of English etiquette so congenial to 
the cold, heartless atmosphere of the same class 
of people in England. Balls and dinner parties 
are the order of the day; once a year the races, 
and oftentimes amateur theatricals. The only 
class who hold an anomalous position are the 
shopkeepers, yet many of these, gentlemen by birth 
and education, their equals if not their superiors 
in fortune, are foolishly deterred from mixing with 
the Aaué ton, Yet, notwithstanding this high- 
caste feeling, and the fact that many who exclude 
these gentlemen from their festive boards, are 
indebted to them to the tune of several thousands 
of pounds, they nevertheless find no scruple in 
popping in just conveniently at tiffin time, and of 
partaking unsparingly of the costly wines and 
viands regularly spread out for the benefit of the 
partners and their clerks, or any friends who may 
make themselves welcome at that hour. 

From sunrise to within an hour of sunset, few, 
the visiting fashionables excepted, are to be met 
with in the streets, or rather roads, of Madras. 
About five p.m., however, the drives and tides 
leading to the north and south beach are crowded 
with a motley assemblage of citizens, either going 
forth for the sake of enjoying the cool evening 
breeze and for the benefit of exercise, or are 
wending their way homewards, after a hot and 


tedious day's toil at their respective offices or 


‘ shops. What a vast variety in costume, com- 

plexion, and creed does this spectacle present ! 
| What a wonderful, yet gradual, dimunition from 
| the sublime to the ridiculous as regards the various 
vehicles that pass under notice! Foremost and 
most elegant amongst these latter is the carriage 
of his Excelleney the Governor, preceded and fol- 
lowed by troopers in the handsome uniform of the 
Indian body guards. Next in rank are some of 
the private carriages, which are equal to many that 
exhibit themselves in Regent-street, and, in all 
probability, have been manufactured at the same 
shops and exported to India. Yet the Madras 
Presidency boasts of many good carriage-builders, 
harness makers, and livery stable-keepers. Now 
and then a rumbling old barouche, badly deficient of 
springs, aud drawn by veritable apothecaries’ nags, 
bespeak some family in reduced circumstances, 
possibly a widow, with a whole retinue of daugh- 
ters, who are all marriageable and provokingly 
healthy with keen appetites. The widow’s small 
peusion, by dint of great self-denial, has enabled 
her to educate these girls at some second-class 
boarding-school in England, and after a severe 
struggle, she has at last succeeded in getting them 
all out to India again. Had the father lived, the 
chances are that puny old judges and opulent col- 
lectors would be now counted amongst the chival- 
rous few that surround the carriage, and chat with 
the girls as they drive to and fro. As it is, how- 
ever, they may not aspire to higher than a sub- 
altern or an assistant surgeon. And, after all, 
this is, perhaps, the happiest thing that could 
happen for the girls themselves—-there is some 
chance of ages and dispositions being matched— 
some hope of ardent sympathy and love—hopes 
that are too often quenched at the very outset of 
life, in many a fair and loveable girl, who, for par- 
simony’s sake, and a victim to her proud and 
Mammon-worsbipping parents, fails to the lot of 
some nankeen-breeched old civilian, rather more 
advanced in years than the girl’s owu grandfather, 
and half a century in advance of him as regards a 
broken-down constitution. 

The most singular turn out that drives along 
the north beach isthat of his Excellency the Nabob 
of Arcot, one of those Mussulman peasioners who 
eat Jack Company's salt to the tune of some thou- 
sands of pounds per mensem, and lay wait, like 
Nana Sahib, only for a fair opportunity to evince 
their gratitude, His Excellency is a dull looking 
individual, with a jaundiced complexion and a very 
dark, long, bristly beard. His Hindoo turban and 
muslin robes are highly scented with sandal wood 
—a requisite precaution, considering the interval 
that will elapse before the said robes fall in with 
soap-suds and clean water again. ae friend‘s 
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who invariably accompany him in his drives, are | 


very much like repetitions of the Nabob himeelf. 
His carriage is a despicable old rattle-trap, drawn 
by four sorry nags, and driven by postillions, whose 
livery is a disgrace to the profession. He, too, 
has his troopers; some bootless, some with one 
boot and one shoe, and not one with corresponding 
jackets or head-dresses. The only thing I have 
ever seen to equal them are the irregular soldiers 
in Turkey. 

Next tc the Nabob comes “ Ranasawing 
Chinnatwerby Chitty,” the opulent and corpulens 
native money-lender, riding, cross-legged, in his 
hackerry, which is drawn by a little Brahminy 
bull, and driven by an exceedingly black individual 
in alarmingly light costume, his head shaved, all 
but an upright tuft, in the centre of the crown, and 
shining like a highly-polished ebony ball. Tinkle, 
iinkle ; jingle, jingle—merrily sound the little bells 
in the hackery and round the little bull’s neck, as 
the driver flourishes his whip, and the little bull 
steps out to its utmost speed. Merrily cachinates 
the little fat Chitty inside of his hackerry, as shoe- 
less and cross-legged, he ruminates over the day’s 
spoils, and glories in reckoning up the dupes and 
victims he has gulled that blessed day. Thirty 
per cent. per annum and good security in hand. 
Duly legalised receipts, and more substantial safe- 
guards, in the shape of costly rings and other 
jewellery. Slyly the Chitty smiles as he meditates 
a terrific onslaught on the curry, and rice, and 
ghee, and other like dainties, simmering away 
against his return home. He can afford to be ex- 
travagant to-day and indulge in an extra platter of 
butter. 

Ladies and gentlemen in carriages—ladies and 
gentlemen in gigs, phaetons, and tandems—ladies 
and gentlemen on horseback—poor clerks, limited 
to shanks’ mare—people in palanquins—people on 
foot—people in white, green, red, blue, every 
colour of the rainbow—people in tight-fitting cos- 
tumes-—people in loose-flowing robes—people in 
shocking bad hats—people with no hats at all— 
people in primeval costumes—children in no cos- 
tume at all; the perpetual murmuring roar of the 
surf, as it rolls heavily upon the beach—voices 
like the sound of many waters, mingling with the 
sighing of the breeze—noisy crows in myriads, 
cawing overhead—catamaran men drawing in their 
catamarans for the night, and securing them far 
beyond the reach of the waves — the intense 
silence that succeeds, as the night closes in—all 
these indicate, beyond a doubt, the approach of 
some great meteorological change. The sea breeze 
gradually subsides, and people drive home as fast 
as they can, always preceded by those indefatigable, 
untiring grooms, who, with a light lantern in either 
hand, run before the fastest trotting horses, always 
outstripping them in speed ; always suund in wind ; 
always holloaing and bellowing “Ho! ho!” to 
warn foot passengers off the carriage track, and 
hackeries and other conveyances of the approach 
of another carriage. 














FAREWELL TO COROMANDEL. 


People get home and dine in a hurry. Baro- 
meters indicate a great change in the weather, and 
preparations are being made. to evade the violence 
of an approaching hurricane. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
FAREWELL TO COROMANDEL. 


StrvaTep about two hours pleasant drive from 
Madras, is Ennore, the Brighton, Hastings, and 
St. Leonards of Madras, all three combined in one. 
For though invalids sometimes resort to St. 
Thomé for the benefit of the sea-breeze, St. Thomé 
can scarcely be considered as distinct from the 
Jong and rambling district of Madras itself. Now 
Ennore, on the contrary, is parted off by a quan- 
tity of intermediate meadow ground and paddy 
fields. The drive thither is quite rustic, and the 
scenery on arrival charming beyond the stranger's 
most sanguine expectations. In the first place, 
the houses that constitute this convalescent re- 
treat, are all carefully built ; of exceedingly pretty 
structure, and situated on the shores of a very 
extensive Jake, which communicate by a very 
narrow channel with the sea, and is, consequently, 
a splendid reservoir of all the most delicious 
Indian fishes, commencing with the incomparable 
pomphret, aud finishing with goodly sized and 
well-favored prawns. In addition to the private 
residences, there was one convalescent bungalow 
pro bono publico, and a large mansion, known as 
Compton-house, which was also thrown open for 
the benefit of the sick and suffering. This retreat 
from the noise, and din, and dust of Madras, was 
one of the greatest enjoyments recorded on me- 
mory’s tablets, during my frequent sojournings in 
Madras. ‘Ihe delightful bustle and preparation 
of packing up for this occasion, the extraordinary 
and extensive suburban costumes, deemed indis- 
pensable with, and inseparable from, a visit to 
Ennore. The hats with alarming brims—the 
loose, wide, sailor-like inexpressibles, made of 
gaily-striped gingham—the dark blue silk jackets 
with capacious pockets—the utter contempt for 
braces and waistcoat—-the mania for fishing-rods 
and spy-glasses—all these betokened on the part of 
the gentlemen mighty preparations for aquatic 
enjoyments. And the ladies—what a merry life 
of bustle and confusion was theirs! What mys- 
terious looking hampers suddenly made their 
appearance under sideboards, and in every available 
nook and corner of the room. What a perpetual 
boiling of hams, and tongues, and shrimps! what 
a cheerful array of long necked champaigne bot- 
tles, apoplectic beer ditto, and attenuated claret 
bottles! What biscuits add’-cakes, and ginger- 
bread, sardins and pickled herrings! Then my 
recollection makes me fee] young again, and buoy- 
aut as acork. As for the children, there was no | 
keeping them within the bounds of decorum, even 
uuder the terrorem of fearful threats. No close 
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room could keep their inquisitive eyes and fingers 
from prying and extractive propensities. Then 
servants, hot and worried, were perpetually carry- 
ing chests to and fro, and struggling home like 
modern Atlases, under mountains of literature ; 
all the latest novels, from Hoggs or Pharoalis (or 
as they were facetiously termed, the King of 
Bashan, and the King of Egypt). At last the eve of 
that long-expected and anxiously awaited day of 
departure would arrive, Everything, even to the 
tea kettle, was packed, and just to give a relish to 
the thing, the last supper at home was eaten off 
the lap (for all the crockery and the glass ware 
was packed up) and gentlemen pledged each other 
out of empty cocoanut shells. 

Usually, two or three families, who were very 
friendly, concerted these excursions between them, 
and they all rendezvoused and slept at one or the 
other’s house the night previous to starting. When I 
say slept, there was very little sleep in the ques- 
tion, for what with planning pleasure excursiops, 
with laying down laws and regulations, with cofers 
aud snatches of ditties, it was seldom far-off day- 
light when the party broke up; and the ladies 
and children managed as best they could on beds 
and couches, whilst the gentlemen roughed it out 
on the floor. The first streak of daylight was the 
signal for our departure. A good, strong cup of 
coffee and the refreshing influence of the morning 
air were invigorating, and soon banished any linger- 
ing drowsiness, the result of the last night’s vigils. 
What incomparable music swelled the morning 
air as countless larks balanced their wings high 
over head and poured forth volumes of delicious 
melody! Now and then the plaintive song of the 
paccotah men, irrigating fruit gardens, fell not 
unpleasantly on the ear. Early ploughmen yoke 
their small but stu:dy oxen to ploughs, in form 
and size, dating probably from the days of the 
patriarch Abraham. Now and then a vicious 
cur would rush from the plough-side and bark 
indignation at the intrusive stranger. Swill 
onward we went, and just as the sun waxed un- 
pleasantly warm, just in time to enjoy a delicious 
bath in the cool waters of the lake, we would 
arrive at Ennore, and take immediate possession 
of our home for the ensuing fortnight. Aquatic 
costumes were assumed, ladies and childien came 
out in astonishing hats, breakfast was announced, 
fresh fish, fresh prawns, with good appetites from 
early rising and exercise, and by ten o'clock 
everybody at Ennore was cruizing about in the 
beautiful little cutters and schooners, the property of 
gentlemen residing at Madras. Now came the 
Eclipse, now the Frolic, now the Catch-me- if-you- 
can. ‘Then, as the breeze set in, the whole tiny fleet 
put the nautical cag@M@iities of every one to the 
test. Tacking and ‘Waring, shortening sail, or 
carrying press of canvas; having sham fights, 
bombardiug private residences with cannon loaded 
with potatoes. Oh, a jolly time we had of it on 
board; and it was really a very pretty sight to 
see the whole fleet bearing down for the anchorage 
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about noon, when the signal-man on shore (who 
was usually the cook) hoisted a table-cloth at the 
convalescent flagstaff, thereby indicating that tiffin 
was ready. 

By two o'clock, came the postman, with letters 
from friends we had quitted only yesterday, all, 
however, inquiring as fervently after our health as 
though months had elapsed and leagues intervened 
between us. Really, however, in India, this is 
not so ludicrous a practice after all. Cholera and 
fever make sharp work with their victims, and you 
may breakfast with a man and be asked to his 
funeral the same day. 

The afternoon was again the signal for more 
boating. Some went fishing, some shooting, some 
shell-gathering, some butterfly-catching, some 
botanising. In short, everybody was happy and 
full of occupation. About sundown we all assem- 
bled, ready for dinner, and each one recounted his 
or their respective exploits. 

Saturday evening was, however, the great event 
at Ennore; then came an immense reinforcement 
to our numbers, swelling our ranks of a Sunday, 
and passing the Sabbath, I blush to say, in boat- 
ing, billiards, and brandy-pawny. 

By the time the fortnight had expired we were 
pretty well satiated with the pleasures of Ennore ; 
and knowing that we must, of necessity, go, so as 
to make room for others who waited their time in 
due routine, why, we looked upon the thing in 
the light of philosophers, and went away singing 
and as merry as we came. 

It was about this period of my life that my 
uncle, who had been many years a_ collector, 
seriously put the question to me about the choice 
of a profession, and I as seriously, without hesita- 
tion, told him I would rather be a sailor or a 
parson. Somehow or other, my military enthu- 
siasm, though not extinguished, flickered, as it 
were, in the last stage of decay. The jolly life 
those chaps led on board of the frigate made me 
speculate in a new cap with a gold lace band and 
anchor buttons—a thing I had no right to wear, 
but which [ nevertheless sported, to my intense, 
secret satisfaction, always making a point of pas- 
sing every post where sentries were stationed, re- 
ceiving and returning their salutes with all 
decorum. Apart from this, I had always a han- 
kering for travel, and thought the sea a fine field 
for satisfying this craving. On the other hand, I 
felt inclined to enter the Church, not, unhappily, 
from any devout motives, but simply because I had 
a most conceited opinion about my own oratorical 
powers, and thought it must be stunning to 
electrify a congregation by some extraordinary 
display of pulpit eloquence. 

Whilst wavering between the choice of these 
two very opposite professions (which occasioned 
exceeding mirth to my uncle and his friends), an 
incident occurred which decided me in selecting 
the sea. A cousin of mine, chief officer of a 
Chicco ship, was landed at Madras, in a most de- 
plorable condition, having been wrecked off the 
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Mauritius, and exposed to every imaginable danger 


and privation. 
add fuel to the fire of my romance. Nobody 


could argue me out of the sea. It was first in- 
tended that I should join the Golconda, Captain 
Bell, then lying in the Madras Roads. Most pro- 


ranged ; for it was this very ill-fated vessel that 


sunk in the Chinese Seas two years afterwards, | 
bound this time for ‘Colombo, Ceylon, and Co- 


' chin. 


with the greater portion of the 37th Madras 
Native Infantry, and every other soul on board. 


To listen to his account was to | 





TANGLED TALK. 


My cousin went round to Cochin, on the 
Malabar coast, where his family resided, and where 
he possessed some extensive coffee plantations. At 
his invitation it was agreed that I should go 


round by sea, and join him, he promising to find 


videntially, things could not be satisfactorily ar- | service. 


me speedy employment in the mercantile sea 
Accordingly, about September, 1839, I 
found myself once again afloat in that old acquaint- 
ance, the good ship Isadora, Captain Hodgson, 





TANGLED TALK, 





‘* Sir, we had talk.’’—Dr. Johnson. 


‘* Retter be an outlaw than not free.”—Jean Paul, the Only One. 
‘‘ The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate again, and pass to somewhat else.”—Lord 


Bacon, 


“EVERY CONVENIENCE.” 
I ovERHEARD two boys talking in the street the 


other day, and suppose their conversation may have | 


had reference to the Shoe-black Brigade; for, as 
I passed by, I caught these words :—“ Yes, they 
all has a bag, with a comb, and a brush, and a 
towel, and a Bible and prayer-book, and every con- 
wenience,’ That boy, thought I, belongs, by 
natural gravitation, to the true British party of 
order, which associates respectabilities and Bibles 
under the head of its ‘“ convenienges;” things 
which are comme-il-faut and all fetish, more or 
less, but rather matters of externality, and fitting 
in with regularities and proprieties, than helping 
to a nobler life. Yet, after all, is not cleanliness 
next to godliness? May it not be very close in a 
crude mind? Does not the servant-maid carry 
her prayer-book wrapped round with her handker- 
chief? We, “the lave,” cannot expect slum born 
lads to be exact in their descriptive nouns. Pro- 
bably my errand-boy of the other evening did not 
in thought degrade his Bible so much as he 
elevated the meaning of “convenience.” At all 
events we may learn that the great Napier was not 
alone in his soldiecr’s faith, that a single bag will 
contain “ every convenience !” 





WOMEN’S “MUSTS.” 


Amone the important minor embarrassments of 
life, the perverse and clashing mus/s of women rank 
high. Men, accustomed to business and to in- 
portant enterprises, in which small things have to 
go to the wall when promises or principles wait 
accomplishment, keep up a due hierarchical ar- 
rangement in theiraffairs. You and I have known 


what it is torush out with an unbrushed hat to keep 
an appointment, or to miss seeing a friend when 


— 


_ work was to be done, or to sacrifice the arrange- 


ment of our books and papers when something 


else more vital was crying aloud, “ despatch me 
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first.” To this sort of experience ladies in general 
are almost strangers. Their “ musts” are all co- 
ordinated, and that most vital rule, the greater 
should never give way to the less, is to them a dead 
letter, or worse, an act of accusation. The house 
must be turned upside down to-morrow; must go 
and see Amelia, or she'll think, &€., &c.; must 
have a new dress, dear, before I can go out ; and 
so forth, is their style. In fact, Fiat, whatever 
comes next, ruat calum! is their principle of 
action ; and the most important part of a woman’s 
activity is its post factum, as that of her letter is 
its post scriptum / 


THE PUBLICITY OR PRIVACY OF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENTS, 


Tue following short paragraph has been going the 
round of the newspapers and magazines, since the 
execution at Liverpool of the merchantman’s cap- 
tain, who murdered his subordinate :—* Resuct 
or Exrecutions.—Four cases of robbery nnder the 
gallows, at the execution of Rogers, the sea- 
captain, came before the Liverpool magistrates the 
next day.” Scraps like this are circulated with 
a view to insinuate the doctrine, that public 
executions are demoralizing, and that the crimes 
which are committed by those present at them, 
may be taken as a proof of it; or, at least, that 
the witnessing of exe ns has no deterring 
effect. I would say to the opponents of the 
publicity of capital punishments,—get up any 
other public spectacle, equal in interest to the 
deliberate slaying of a man, by the common will 
of all men, expressed through the law, and sec if 














you do not have pockets picked as frequently when 
the show comes off. I know that the experiment 
must remain untried, simply because there can be 
no such spectacle; but we may see, from what 
takes place at even an unusually brilliant Lord 
Mayor’s Show, or a monster “ preaching,” that the 
essential condition of pocket-picking is simply a 
crowd, no matter how gathered. 

With respect to the question of deterring 
effects, it is obvious to remark, that to the eye of 
a criminal, the hanging of A. B., up there, for 
murder, would have no particular bearing on the 
chances of C. D., down here, for stealing a hand. 
herchief. Indeed, I should suspect, judging 
a priort,—I speak in ignorance of the precise facts 
—that~the race of pocket-pickers, and all the 
small, skulking irregulars, who gall the kibe of the 
Party of Order, would be averse from crimes of 
violence. The “ area sneak” and the brigand of 
the highway are of different breeds, and what 
appeals to one would not necessarily appeal to 
the other. Indeed, murder is always, thank God! 
so exceptional a crime, that we cannot expect any 
class to take home to their bosoms any direct 
lesson from the public punishment of it; except 
in very rare cases, as that’of Marley, the ticket- 
of-leave man, for instance. I should think the 
public execution of such a criminal as that, at such 
a time, calculated to terrify others. But what 
direct lesson can any one possibly derive from the 
hanging of a man like Davis who, the other day, 
cut his wife’s throat in a frenzy of gin and 
jealousy? What figures would represent the pro- 
bability that any man, who stood or sat in sight 
of that scaffold, would ever cut his wife’s throat 
in a drunken rage ? 

The truth is, it is not a question, in the first 
instance, of deterring or making anexample. The 
complicated process of feeling and thinking, and 
social machinery, which ends in the solemn slaying 
of a very wicked man, starts, not from reflection 
or any calculation of ends, but from the primitive 
instinct of retribution, in virtue of which we all 
feel when wrong is done that the scale must be 
righted by the infliction of pain upon the wrong- 
doer. For myself I do think,—and the more 
earnestly because I once thought otherwise,—that 
there are cases where a healthy human instinet 
demands the taking away of a sinner’s life,—the 
utter putting of him out of the way—and can be 
satisfied with nothing less, And I insist that this 
instinct calls for publicity in the execution of its 
awards. ‘If this terrible thing is to be done, 
do it, you, in the face of the sun, and of us, who 
will look on and see all fair, in God’s name”— 
that is what the instinct says; repudiating all 
theatrical devices, like those recommended by the 
Lords’ committee on capital punishments of “ two 
years ago, such as the hanging out of a black 
flag, the tolling of a bell, and other trumpery. 

And here you may say, “ Look on and see all 
fair! Who are they who look on in such cases ?* 
I reply, in the main they are the average mob of 


CHRISTMAS BOXES. 
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itself, that so many of the spectators 

unfortunate creatures who, with little to gaia aad 
nothing to lose, the outensts of 
take sach opportunities of flinging their deflanse 
at all order and authority. Society has no busi- 
ness to have such mobs anywhere in its bosom. 
Nor has it any business to relegate 
holes and corners favourable for the eslisstien of 
them. Bat you say “ An execution is a revolting 
spectacle, and mast be exhibited in a dark place.” 
I ask, revolting to whom? To the coddied, 
artificial man of town. Painful and awfal it 
should be to every one, but if Auman society has 
the courage to decree the slaying of one of its 
members, it ought to have the courage to see ils own 
decree put in force, and ought not to find it “ re- 
volting.”” I will go farther; I will maintain that 
the deliberate taking away of a wicked man’s life, 
is so solemn a thing that the sovereign (if a 
woman, by deputy; but women, like men who 
cannot, or will not, lead armies, were not intended 
for sovereigns), is bound to be present at it, and 
should be accompanied by the highest ecclesiastical 
functionary of his realm. It may seem a light 
matter down here to string up Bill Sykes, but the 
angels may look upon it as a very important 
transaction, and charge with skulking the society 
which will only afford to be present in the persons 
of an ordinary, a hangman, and a turtle eater, and 
yet complains when the byeways of cities (which, 
more than even nature, abhor a vacuum) are filled 
with the “scum of the earth,” who make indecent 
noises while the ears of the doomed wretch vibrate 
awfully to “I am the Ressurection and the Life.” 





CHRISTMAS BOXES. 


“Wretched beyond power of description,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “ would be the couple who should 
be compelled to settle, by foree of logie, the 
minute detail of a domestic day ’’ (the quotation is 
not, I fear, verbatim). When the enthusiasms 





which is so damaging to ideals),—we find that a 
similar remark applies to the whole of lide. Well 
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om to reconsideration of the | 

whole ease, have landed me in one of those | 

whieh escur so frequenily that ove 

last tempted to say, “ There is nothing abso- 

ing is relative—all life is a com- 

promiee—and ‘under the circumstauces’ the true 
nein of conduct. 

At this season of the year, the mistress of a 
decent, middle-class household reeeives— probably 
by a messenger who gives a double knock in- 
tended to imitate the postman’s—uan envelope 
addesseed, “On Her Majesty’s Serviee—Income 
Tax—Grand Finale— The Dissolution—Impor- 
tant and Interesting ’’—iuside which is a circular 
from Tagg and Ragg the linendrapers, who seem 
to have an idea that Christmas is the season for 

ing, and that they may come in for a few 
bountifal drops of the general shower of extrava- 
gance consequent upon the conventional loosening 
of purse-strings. Tagg and Ragg, and such like 
vermin, are, let us hope, pretty generally disap- 
pointed. But this is only the beginning of sor- 
sows, and we have not yet come to “ Boxes.” In 
a few days the master of the house is favoured 
with a circular, beginning, “ We, your faithful 
Geavengers,’ and concluding, “We humbly 
request that you will not bestow your accustomed 
generosity upon any one who does not present 
a duplicate of this card, and show, upon demand 
of the same, a medal of Napoleon at the battle 
of Austerlitz.’" Tle same “accustomed generosity” 
is confidently looked for by a dozen or so of cring- 
ing parasites of all sorts and sizes, from the small 
news boy to the tall Jamplighter. Everybody 
who does anything or brings anything, to, for, 
or about, or in any conceivable way related to, 
the house or its occupants, is inventing excuses 
for high-pressure assiduity of service, and finding 
or making opportunities of blowing his own 
trumpet. Newsboy has made unparalleled efforts 
to get 7imes in time. Postman says, “ Thank 

, sir,” and hopes you will excuse his mention- 
ing that the d’rection of that letter is not plain, 
and you might p’raps name it to the party, in case 
of accidential wrong delivery, or seut to Dead. 
Ietter office. And so on, till you are more than 
ever convinced of the truth that was in Mr. 
Samuel Slick, of Slickville, when he made his 
immortal observation for al] times and seasons,— 
* There's « deal of human natur’ in man” 

Yes, you say; and very nasty “human 
metur,”’ too! which is where the shoe first 
pinches, and revolt begins. What do these 
miserable creatures mean by croaking and fawn- 
ing about me and mine for a fortnight, in hope of 
getting a sixpeuce a piece at the end of it? Why, 
% is o part of o system; they expect heaps of 

beside yours; they kiss the toe of No. 
! live for ever!” and then go 
and do the same No. 10, and ali up the street, 
and round the eosper, fag everywhere they can 
So mueh the worse; the explanation makes the 
ease uglier still, The degradation of these beings 
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is on a scale of immensity a faire powr. Nor does 
it mend matters thatthe balance may probably be 
righted within a month or two; that these beggars 
belong to a class in whom emotional reaction is 
strong ; ; and that if you happen to offend him, you 
may be bullied and blackguarded, to your heart’s 
content, in March, by the very fellow who, in 
December, licked the dust of your shoes for your 
accustomed generosity. 

The first practical movement one makes is 
perhaps to discriminate in giving. Let me see. 
The lamplighter regularly gets drunk on my ac- 
customed generosity; the girl who brings home 
the mangling—a clean, rosy-cheeked, broad- 
backed creature, habitually displaying a military 
boot and as much white stocking as a coalheaver 
—makes up every Christmas a parcel of fish, 
flannel, oranges and nuts to her poor old father 
and mother down in Berkshire. Good. I will 
say yes to dutiful Dorothy, and no to juniper 
Jack. But at this point a new feature, and one 
on which, to speak @ /a Castlereagh, the question 
a good deal hinges, attracts attention. The appeal 
to my “ generosity” is a sham, and a very strongly- 
marked quasi-compulsoriness lurks under the most 
modest touching of the supplicatory forelock for a 
box. Now, if, at the moment, I happen to have my 
hands full, and am with difficulty able to be just, 
how caa I, with a clear conscience, be generous ? 
Yet a degree, and, in practice, a pretty consider. 
able degree, of compulsoriness seems to be neces- 
sarily attached to the existence of any special 
season when giving is the fashion, and the right 
thing with all well-conducted Christians, who 
have a penny to spare; for it is a sort of social 
suicide to confess you have zof a penny to spare. 
“ But,” replies the faithful scavenger, “ you are 
compelled to pay poor’s rates regularly, and your 
pew rent, and your subscription to the Blind 
School, are looked for at stated times; the asso- 
ciation of the gift with a regularly recurring 
season is no reason for not giving,’ True, I 
answer—true; if the gift and the season, and 
the reason for the gift and the season, be all three 
accurately settled beforehand, either by a recog- 
nised authority, or by agreement between giver and 
receiver. Rejoins now the faithful scavenger— 
“The season for boxes is defined ; all your honour 
has to do is to define the amount of the gift, and 
you are then caught in your own trap.” Not so, 
scavenger; I want, in addition, the reason for the 
gift and the season. 1 know what I pay pew- 
rent for, and 1 can drop my subscription when I 
please, and make all square by keeping away from 
church ; so of other cases of a business-like, above- 
board character, wliere what is compulsory is 
known on both sides, and there is no shamming or 
double entendre. But what am I to pay Christmas- 
boxes for? and how am I to get out of being 
worried for them if I cannot honestly pay them ? 
Are your wages insufficient? Then come 
ask me to advise you, or help you, in the work of 
getting more. You can do that, with no loss of 
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personal dignity, and I can comply or refuse, as I | hearts of ours recognise generosity for a virtue. 


please. But this “ box” system is a vague, clumsy, 


unsatisfactory institativn, fit only for the child- | 


hood of civilization, and blesses neither him that | 
gives nor him that takes. 

_Bhall I say, then, that Christmas-boxes are a 
relic of semi-barbarous times, when it was natural 


i 


to seek to relieve violent outbursts of the bad | 


passions by strong displays of the kindlier ? That 
they are in the nature of an occasional mulct or 
commuted form of duty—the duty being ‘sweet 
charity,” and the proper time for its fulfilment 
every day in the year? That they must disappear 
by degrees, as life becomes increasingly equalised, 
and duty of all kinds a daily wear instead 
of a holyday penance? All this I may say, and 
not be very wide from the truth. Yet are there a 
few words to be said in behalf of ‘ boxes.” And 
said they shall be, if you please. 

Society is composed of two classes—those that 
have too little or barely enough for their present 
wants, and those that have always something in 
excess of their present wants. In her heart of 
hearts, society knows very well that the bargains 
driven by those who have a surplus with those 
who have none, are not just in the sight of high 
heaven, though they may be legally, economically, 
or conventionally so; and she feels that an 
occasional fine or mulct is due, and takes ad- 
vantage of an ancient custom to pay it with a 
cheerful face. I regard “boxes,” then, as one of 
the forms in which Capital confesses to Labour 
that all is not yet right between them, 

But suppose it were—would “ boxes’’ cease, 
determine, and be void? They might, but some 
substitute would find a place, so long as these 





Something within us often prompts us to give fall 
measure, heaped up, running over, in our transac- 
tions with our fellow-creatures. Everybody does 
give such measure now and then. A merchant, 
suppose, pays his clerk a handsome salary, and the 
clerk is satisfied ; but when Christmas comes, our 
friend the merchant—and there is no better speci- 
men of the fine old English gentleman than a 
steady-going English merchant—our friend the 
merchant thinks to himself, “ Perhaps I have been 
peevish now and then with Jackson, and certainly 
he had a hard pull with that last balance sheet ; 
he may have had his shortcomings towards me ; 
but then I’m the stronger, and the richer, and ona 
vantage ground, and I will tell him to draw a 
check for ten pounds.” And so in other cases. 

Once more—there are the very, very poor; 
and it is hard lines to prevent you or me sayiug at 
Christmas, “I will try to remember the poor 
always ; but, really, on this anniversary something 
rises in my throat which insists upon my remem- 
bering them with an open hand, and I[’ll do it, and 
sleep the sounder for it.” 

Finally; much may be done, by force of cha- 
racter and intelligence in the givers, to refine and 
elevate the conditions of Christmas giving. To 
discourage all solicitations for the vaiis; to bestow 
them in a frank and manly (or womauly) way; to 
make them the occasions of even the briefest in- 
terchange of thought and feeling on noble sub- 
jects with the recipients, and to distribute them 
with careful discrimination, are obvious steps to 
that end, and calculated to make an embarrassing 
social institution tolerable, if not useful and plea- 
sant. 








THE ABSORPTION OF INDIA. 


Inpia has been governed since the battle of 
Plassey, or fer a hundred years,as an empire, 
always containing a larger population than the 
British islands, by a Company, whose power was 
delegated from our Crown and Parliament. Alter- 
ations in the eharters of the Kast India Company 
have limited their power at each of the recent 
renewals. Still the Company have been considered 
sovereignty in some very important 
They have European and native 
armies of their own ; although the commissions to 
their officers proceed from the British sovereign. 
They annex territory, and they mke peace or war 
withoat the Imperial Parliament. They 
conelede treaties of which we hear ‘nothing offi- 


poe lb They impose taxes and they incur debts 
@ithoet Parliamentary control; for, although an 


bedget for India is now produced to the 
at the close of each session, yet the 
coremeny, in all its parts, resembles the statement 





of a rather dry member of a statistical society, to 
his fellow enthusiasts in figures, rather than that 
of a statesman to a Parliament whose members can 
check and control his proposals. 

The power of the East India Company was 
circumscribed at the last renewal of the charter, 
by the introduction to the Directory of new 
members, as Government nominees. The elements 
of the Company were absolutely changed by that 
act, although no benefit as yet bas been apparent 
from the change. 

The power of the East India Company is exer- 
cised under the supervision of the Board of Con- 
trol. The ceremonies rendered necessary by this 
divided responsibility before anything can be done, 
are extremely injurious, and would have long ere 
now ruined the Anglo-Indian empire, if its Execu- 
tive had not acted often without consulting their 
superiors. 

By some jealousy, for which there never could 
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be, and therefore, never was any foundation, the 
Fast Indian Company's European army was always 
limited. Parliament passed an Act on that subject, 
which has no expansive powers. ‘Ihe territory of 
the Company may expand, but its European. army 
must remain under the Parliamentary number. Not 
only may that be the case, but it has occurred 
with miserable results. 

If the East India Company’s British army had 
been limited to twenty thousand men at a period 
when their subjects numbered twenty-five millions, 
they should not only have been allowed, but they 
should have been compelled to strengthen it in 
proportion to each important accession of Jands or 
subjects. That course would have given them an 
European army of forty thousand men, when the 
population of their empire amounted to one 
hundred and fifty millions, and would have proba- 
bly prevented the frightful consequences and cost 
in blood and property of the existing rebellion. 

A considerable number of the regular army 
have been for many years constantly employed in 
India, but their common and extra pay have al- 
ways been charged upon the Indian revenue. The 
feeling existing between the officers of the Anglo- 
Indian and those of the regular army prevented 
any useful co-operation by the two branches of 
the service; except in the field of battle. The 
feeling was fostered by unworthy distinctions, 
which ceased only a few years ago, and in the 
presence of a great war—for we seem to be im- 
provable by adversity alone. 

An insane policy, long pursued by the Company, 
rendered their vast lands useless for all the leading 
purposes of British industry; and thus our race 
never, like the Mohamedan conquerors, took root 
in India. The Anglo-Indians never meant to hold 
permanent property there. They came and went 
like pilgrims, aud they never turned their capital, 
energy, or labour to the improvement of a coun- 
try which is capable of supplying all that we 
require from temperate or tropical climates. Even 
the present mutiny was necessary to teach many 
Anglo-Indians that they could exist and labour 
out of doors during the days of the Indian summer. 
The resistance of the Company to colonisation was 
founded upon political, and not on sanitary 
reasons, It was exhibited in a similar intensity 
against mercantile enterprise, or the residence 
there of Europeans in any capacity except as their 
servants. 

Even religious missions to the Hindoos are only 
of modern origin, for the Company supported the 
eonnexion between all sorts of Heathenism and of 
Mohamedanism with the State, while they opposed 
the introduction of Christianity except as the 
religion of their own servants. Plantations of 
indigo and recently of tea have been formed by 
Europeans ; and upon the various mountain ranges, 
f not upon the plains, they could prosecute all the 
branches of industry common to their race in the 
Southern States of America. The administration 
of affairs by the Company has been for twenty or 
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| twenty-five years extremely liberal. No despotism 


upon the earth ever allowed more freedom to its 


_ subjects; and practically the-Hindoos have possibly 
_ enjoyed even more freedom than the inhabitants of 


the United States. 

The imperium in imperio is however objection- 
able on principle; and statesmen of all political 
parties have contemplated the end of this system, 
as a matter of time, for many years past. The 
conditions attached to the last renewal of the 
charter, were so many steps in the easy and slow 
letting down of the Company, which was deemed 
inevitable. ‘The cruel mutiny of 1857 has pre- 
sented an excuse along with an opportunity of 
dealing with the whole question. ‘The Govern- 
ment it is said will not resist the temptation to 
bring. all the patronage of the Company under 
their control; and all its vast revenue, amounting 
to one-half of the Imperial revenue ; but clogged 
with a debt of a little more than two years’ pur- 
chase instead of a debt of twelve years. 

We mention this intention asa rumour; for 
some days must, and some time may, elapse, before 
the purposes of the Cabinet can be fully known to 
the public. 

The deficiency of income, and the increase of 
outlay acting upon a financial condition that left 
a balance against their government during peace, 
oblige the Company to borrow money. They 
cannot make an adequate loan in India under 
existing circumstances. They could borrow here, 
but during the present pressure they would be 
compelled to pay high interest. They may, there- 
fore, seek the aid of a guarantee from Parliament. 
Even with that assistance any expedients that 
may result in more danger and more disappoint- 
ment, should be avoided. | Money is needed, and 
anything short of absolute cash wiil not pay the 
current expenditure in India. The Government 
will, it is said, make the Company’s necessity its 
opportunity to wipe out the present system, and 
bring India into the circumstances of a gigantic 
colony. This policy may be desireable in itself, 
and yet be erroneous at this juncture. A change 
of the Indian Government should not be made in 
answer to a revolt. Cause and effect are traced 
among men of all classes and degrees of civilisa- 
tion; and both the Hindoos and Mohamedans 
would consider the revolution an effect of a cause ; 
and that cause their military mutiny. It would 
be a tacit admission that the old plan of govern- 
ment was vicious in conduct or in principle; and 
it may be both, towards this country, without 
justly deserving either reproach towards Hin- 
dostan. 

The government of India consists of four dis- 
tinct divisions—the three Presidencies and the 
Puanjaub. ‘The larger of these presidencies is in a 
condition of partial revolt, which cannot be said 


| to have spread to any other of the divisions; and 


it has not overspread that vast province. It is 
confined now to the district west of Allahabad, 
and the junction o the Ganges with the Jumna; 
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and it has not made progress in the country to | 
the west of Delhi. Even within that limit it is | 
not the revolt of the people, but of the Sepoys, | 
the theives, and the thugs. The villages that have 
risen against the Government are chiefly inhabited 
by Dacoits, or tribes who prefer robbery at all 
seasons and times to work. The exceptions are 
chiefly Mohamedan zealots, who form, even in 
the vicinity of Delhi, a haughty but a small minor- 
ity of the population. Oude may be considered 
separately from the other provinces, because it 
has been annexed only for a short period; and the 
mutiny should have been more general if the 
grievances had been popular, in a country where 
the native landowners have been allowed to main- 
tain armed retainers, to buy artillery and military 
stores in unlimited quantities, and to convert tkeir 
homes into towers of great strength. The sup- 
pression of the mutiny now would leave the 
memory of a mournful event—the most sorrowful 
in our history, without a tradition in native minds 
that it had been partially successful; but a change 
in the form of Government, effected during the 
struggle, would give to the vanquished a sense of 
victory. 

It would certainly allow agitators an opportunity 
of saying that if the rebellion of the Bengal 
army had effected great changes, the junction of 
the Bombay and Madras armies would have secured 
a complete victory. They would say that one 
object of their revolt was achieved, although the 
majority of the people were hostile to them, and 
only the adhesion of the greater proportion of the 
population was necessary for the expulsion of the 
Europeans. The remarks have, under any cir- 
cumstances, truth in them; but we need not, in 
haste, to save one year or even two, give them a 
greater appearance of truth. 

We do not often propose the postponement of 
reform under any circumstances, but we do not 
know that this change is to be an improvement. 
A strong feeling exists in this country in favour 
of more active measures for the instruction of the 
Indian people. All classes of Presbyterians in 
Scotland have already formed a nucleus of a new 
combination for this purpose. The Evangelical 
Alliance have recorded their approval of this step, 
and resolved to consider the propriety of establish- 
ing there a large scholastic system. The bishops 
and friends of the English Church, acting through 
the Christian Propagation Society, express their 
anxiety for more bishops and cathedrals, in addition 
to more men of the class whom they lost most 
unhappily at Cawnpore and Delhi. A similar 
feeling exists in the Baptist, the London Mission- 
ary, and the Wesleyan Societies. 

This class of measures are not dependent upon 
any change in the form of the Government. They 
can be commenced without a revolution. We do 
not know that anything prevents now, or is here- 
after likely to prevent, the establishment of an 
udefinite number of industrial schools and mission 

ations in many parts of India. The presidencies 





of Bombay and Madras, and one half of Bengal, 
are quite open to these philanthropical enterprises ; 
and even those districts that are perfectly safe 
from revolt, might occupy all the strength that can 
be employed in them for a long period. 

The Government schools in India are reported 
to be nurseries of Atheism ; and it is hard to say 
that no belief would be better than some of the 
Indian creeds; although it is true of several 
practices that have gathered around them a reli- 
gious sanction. Many parties here propose that 
the Bible should not be excluded from these 
schools, as it has been hitherto. A question of 
this kind depends partially upon the native mind, 
and what the natives are likely to think of it. 
Certainly, it is an improper course, to use the 
religious books of the Hindoos and exclude the 
Bible, because it is a confession of inferiority, 
which might not be of any consequence here, and 
yet be very important there. The manner of its 
use is also a matter of some consequence. Its 
employment as aclass book, in junior forms, is 
not calculated to increase a reverence for its con- 
tents, among a people who attach mystery to 
sacred writings. 

This subject can be as easily arranged under 
the present Government as under any probable 
successor. Many other subjects are in the same 
condition, A transference of the direct manage- 
ment of India to the Cabinet from the Company, 
is not necessary to secure complete equality to all 
castes in India, so far as the State is concerned ; 
is not necessary to effect any improvement in the 
character of the schools; and is not necessary to 
bring legislation into accordance with Christian 
principles, since all recent legislation for Iadia 
has been based upon that purpose, and has in 
avery marked degree been guided by that ten- 
dency. 

The re-organisation of the Bengalese army is 
one of the first measures that must occupy the 
statesmen of India. That army must hereafter 
contain in some form a far larger infusion of 
Europeans than heretofore, while the dangerous 
castes and ground must be avoided in recruiting 
for the service, and that to them will be a severe 
punishment. 

The financial question which arises naturally out 
of the existing calamity, claims almost an imme- 
diate settlement ; but it will depend partly upon 
the pensions and the properiy that may be confis-- 
cated, and their bearing upon claims that must be 
compensated. The accounts will balance, proba- 
bly, or more than balance, leaving a surplus 
towards the expenses of hostilities, and land on 
which any social experiment may be tried. 

The introduction of more British planters seem 
to be essentially necessary for the strength of the 
British connexion. A vast range of country on 


the mountain slopes will be connected soon by 
canals, railways, and rivers with the ocean, and 
would afford a healthy outlet for a larger emigration 
of men with some capital than we can spare for 
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many future years. They would form the best 
garrison of India, and become ere long a power- 
ful people. 

These improvements or any other reforms in 
detail, or in principle, need not necessarily wait 
upon an act to extinguish the East India Company, 
and to transfer all the powers and privileges to a 
branch of the Government at home. They can 
be effected by a simple resolution of one or both 
Houses of Parliament, because the directorate of 
the Company will not now offer any opposition to 
the clearly expressed will of Parliament. ‘The 
extinction of the Company, the settlement of all 
claims connected with their existence, ard the 
transference of all their business to the Govern- 
ment, require longer eonsideration than can he 
given to them in a single, and probably in a short 
session. ‘Two or three points are also presented 
for preliminary consideration. Not only are the 
details too great for a careful analysis and arrange- 
ment in a month, in two, or even three; but the 
principles on which they might be based could, 
and they probably would, be rendered very dis- 
advantageous, if a measure was passed without 
long consideration and discussion. 

The Minister, his friends and supporters come 
to the discussion with the great advantage of 
knowing what they want to be done. The oppo- 
sition, however that may be composed, would 
require time to examine the probable working of 
these proposals. ‘Three subjects, can indeed be 
considered at any time, now as readily as at any 
subsequent time. 

Finance is one of the three. The revenue of 
the Anglo Indian-Government is chiefly derived 
from land. ‘The rent of the land is described as a 
tax, but is in reality what the tenant pays for its 
use; and is not of the nature of the land tax as 
we understand it at home. Some persons propose 
that the rent of the land should be commuted into 
a single payment. The proposal proceeds upon 
the supposition that the present rent is equal or 
fair, but that is an error. Many of the zemin- 
dariats, especially in the lower regions of Bengal 
are held at a nominal rent, while the zemindar 
squeezes a rack rent out of the peasantry. It 
would be very convenient for these wealthy men 
at twenty years purchese to turn their leases into 
freeholds; but looking to their conduct it would 
be very inconvenient, both for the peasantry and 
the state. This consideration is one of detail 
alone—and many other important details have to be 
considered ; but the principal difficulty rests in the 
real consolidation of the British and the Indian 
debt. If India is to merge into a part and parcel 
of the British empire financially; its sixty or 
seventy millions of debt will be absorbed by 
British capitalists. 

The Government pays four or five per cent. for 
money in India, and three per cent at home. The 
security of the Anglo-Indian empire depends 
partly upon the opinion of native capitalists. That 
opinion is formed partly by their interests. These 
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interests are connected, necessarily, with the sol- 
vency of then debtors. Thus they become 
advocates of law and order; but if the Indian 
debt be completely identified with the British, it 
is more than probable that its value will rise by 
the purchases of British capitalists, and this hold 
upon the country will be destroyed. The revenue 
of India is equal to one-half of the revenue of 
Britain, and the amount raises several very impor- 
tant questions; because, for a long period, we 
cannot look upon this great country, almost equal 
to continental Europe in extent, and greater in 
population, asa crown colony. 

Patronage is the second of the three. Govern- 
mental patronage is too large; but if India be thrown 
into the mass, it will be more than doubled. The 
patronage of the East India Company has been, we 
believe, administered without any party purpose. 
Their military service has offered employment to 
young men who could not have commanded any 
consideration at the Horse Guards ; and we do not 
find that the patronage of our domestic Government 
has produced men like the Malcolms, and the Law- 
rences, like Outram; or, at this juncture, Greathed 
and Nicholson. We cannot doubt that soldiers of 
equal bravery and skill exist in the regular army. 
The Crimea, and India itself would furnish an 
answer to that doubt, but General Havelock is a 
man of advanced years. 

The common idea that youth is in itself a good 
qualification for a general officer, is absurd; but 
equally absurd, at least, is the notion that age and 
decrepitude qualify. Age and vigour will qualify 
where they can be found in union. We all know 
that examples of that union are not very numerous ; 
and if we find that one service brings forward men 
of superior talents in greater numbers, and more 
rapidly than another service, we object to the 
substitution of the patronage that has produced 
the bad, for that which has produced the better 
system. ‘The civil service presents, we believe, an 
equal superiority with the military to our own; 
and the Indian services give to’ men of ability, 
without “friends” or money, a fairer field than 
any other in the empire. ‘Therefore, we should 
object to the transference of all this patronage to 
the Government, from a conviction that it would 
be more corruptly and less efficiently administered 
than it has been by the Company. 

Stability is less desireable than virtue, but not 
much less desireable in an Asiatic government ; 
and the government of India, by whomsoever 
administered, has to deal with Asiatics. Are the 
ministers for India to be changed with each change 
in the Cabinet? Already grave complaints have 
been made of changes in the Colonial Office, upon 
politics that had no direct interest to the colonist. 
Scandalous stories originated in these changes. 
The colonial minister was described most disre- 
spectfully, as a sort of Guy Faux, or man of straw, 
or a scarecrow. It was supposed that he was 
totally ignorant of his business ; and that the real 
power in the matter was vested in a very able 
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clerk, who never “went out,” in the political India? We need inquiry into all these and many 
and technical sense of going out. other matters, because it is unjust to cast all the 
This evil would be immeasurably increased if | blunders of a divided responsibility upon one of 
the Government of India were liable to change | the partners. The representatives of the people 
upon a subject of local interest, such as the | are not so stern as their grandfathers in the dis- 
appropriation clause for Ireland, although that is | charge of duty; and, therefore, we are not to have 
now out of fashion, or a municipal bill for Scotland. | any inquiry that can be avoided. A captain in 
Other points will occur to many minds, but | our naval service cannot lose a ship without being 
they might be twisted in under one of the three | subjected to trial ; but statesmen may almost lose 
we have mentioned ; and the only means of meet- | an empire, and no questions will be asked. 
ing them is, by the organisation of a commission | The existence of blunders do not justify their 
for the colonies, not very numerous, with salaries, multiplication. We need not lengthen a string 
and the idea of selection from all parties in the | of errors by adding another. The absorption of 
two Houses. The scheme requires much con- | India by the Home Government without pro- 
sideration, but some such system is absolutely | vision to keep men out of the temptation to make 
necessary to the absorption of India. The | political capital from Indian patronage, would be 
members of the colonial cabinet might hold the | a crying shame and sin against the honesty of 
usual responsibility to Parliament upon colonial | people who have difficulty in keeping quite honest 
questions, and those alone. If the commission | at present. It is one of those measures that may 
were confined to Indian affairs, the members would | be hastily adopted, unless its possible consequences 
be considered liable to expulsion upon: votes on | are foreseen. We have not the slightest reason 
Indian business, and upon these only. to consider the present Government more anxious 
We retract nothing that we have previously | for patronage than their predecessors, but nothing 
written respecting the blunders of Indian Govern- | comes more naturally to men in office than mere 
ment. They have been extremely painful; but | power. They love it. They live on it. Col- 
they may be traced yet, rather to the general than | lectively and individually, they are made stronger 
to the Leadenhall-street department. Who is to | by it. To them, therefore, the temptation is very 
blame for Delhi—its defences, and its magazine— | thin—very transparent. They expect to live for 
committed to the keeping of native soldiers alone? | ever—for ever to live in power. They know that 
Who is to explain the delay in employing military | they would not abuse a public trust for party gain. 
law where powerful parties had appealed to the ‘They know that others would be less scrupulous, 
sword? Who can say that the East Indian Com- but they never count upon any others; for there 
pany are censurable for the selection of slow ships , is nothing that statesmen are more certain to 
to carry reinforcements round the Cape, when forget than their political end—no personages of 
steamers might have been procured? Who can whose character they think less than of their sue- 
tell that they are culpable for the utter neglect | cessors. It is courteous, therefore, always to say 
of the overland route, which, during June, July, | that it is the next and not the present Govern- 
August, and September, might have conveyed, | ment whom we fear upon a matter of patron- 
without any new appliances, four thousand men to | age. 
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“a aa Se The social Sphinx, 
That sits between the sepulchres and stews, 
eas ee ee exacts a word, at least, 
From each man standing on the side of God.—Zlizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Like a hideous parasite, it has swollen into rank luxuriance in the shade thrown overit. . . . . . Oh! blind, shirking 


hypocritial criers of ‘‘ Peace!” when there is no peace—who is it reaps the harvest t— The Lancet, Nov. 7, 1857. 





WE are well aware that the subject over which we , in endeavouring to trace its causes and effects, 
propose to glance is, from its very nature, an un- | with a view towards its prevention, amelioration, 
popular theme for disquisition. We are at least | or cure. We may be met on the very threshold 
equally well assured that this is but a poor reason | of our argument by the stale objection—which, 
for its being thrown into the shade, by all grades | however, is one of Satan’s otc Senet taba 
of society, too long, in spite of the warning voice | sopbistries—that any notice of some evils tends 
of the press. ‘There is a manifest, undeniable evil | rather to diffuse a vicious knowledge and to pander 
before our eyes; there can surely be no dishonour ‘ to prurient immorality, than to effect any good 





Vide The Times of May 6th, 1857. 
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We take leave to dissent from the opinion, implied 
or expressed, and trust to prove its fallacy, as we 
proceed. 

The evil, in one or other of its bearings, affects, 
directly or indirectly, the welfare of every man, 
woman, and child of our community. Its magni- 
tude is appalling; its patent, daily workings dis- 
gusting ; its dire effects felt by many, known to 
more, seen by most. 

We do not write on this important question in 





any vein of careless indifference as to the trath or | 


. | 
falsehood of our inferences; and we are not to | 


sabstitu'e guesses for facts, or individual assertion 
for argument. ‘The statistics of the subject are 
more vague than those regarding any other topic, 
and, to a great extent, all is conjectural; but we may 
safely take the statistics furnished to us by the 
secretary to the Society for the Rescue of Young 
Women and Children—Mr. Daniel Cooper—as 
correct in one department. The number of known 
street-walkers in London is, he says, at least 
28,000. That, however, cannot comprehend near 
the extent of this evil, if the fearful statement, 
recently put forth in the Lancet, be correct. 


We know, on the best authority, that one house in sixty 
in London, is a brothel, and one in every sixteen females (of 
all ages) is de facto, a criminal in this respect. Mr. Talbot 
and other careful observers calculate the number of brothels 
in London, at 5,000, and the number of prostitutes 80,000. 

The supineness of the public in this grievous 
state of things must be admitted, and should be 
deplored. But men, who dare to think for them- 
selves as well as for the “ unfortunates,’’ who, 
scorned and self-scorning, beguiled and then be- 
guiling, roam hopelessly over these streets—are 
not, therefore, to be deterred from looking truth 
in the face. Several well-meaning, but  ill- 
informed people, say—‘ Oh, our capital is not 
worse in this respect than that of any other 
nation.” Is itnot? Let any man walk down 
Regent-street, with his eyes open, from four to six 
in the afternoon of any fine day; or up the Hay- 
market, any night, between the hours of eleven at 
night and one in the morning; or in Princes- 
street of Edinburgh, or in Sackville-street of 
Dublin, at these hours, and he may see enough to 
make his blood run cold. ‘There—amidst the flare 
of gas-lamps, with painted cheeks, eyes burning 
with evil fires, and that loud, discordant laugh, 
where mirth is not, and despair may be—will he 
see the “ great sin of great cities” as rampant and 
as seductive, if a little more decorous than of old. 
Of what avail are police regulations when morality 
is thus set at defiance by thousands of persons 
nightly ? How can we presume to call ourselves 
a moral people when we tolerate, in the heart of 
England’s metropolis, scenes which would never 
be allowed to disgrace, for a moment, by night or 
day, the streets of any continental city? Let us 
glance in imagination down that same Haymarket, 
fora few moments, ‘The time is twelve at night. 
Crowds have poured, or are pouring, out 
of the West End theatres. Regent-street is 
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filled with noisy pedestrians en route for a stroll 
up and down the Haymarket, or an oyster-supper, 
possibly with the usual disgraceful accompani- 
ments of an hour spent in that locality at that 
time. Look around you: that woman, flaunt- 
ing in silk and satin, with which she has been sup- 
plied by “the tallyman,” at an exorbitant price, 
to be paid off by instalments deducted from tbe 
wages of iniquity, was once a happy country 
girl, with the flush of health upon that now 
brazen cheek—it is her “ fate’’ to beguile many, 
being beguiled by one. Many a raw youth, 
fresh from home and innocence, with ‘the memo- 
ries of the friends just left behind even then 
haunting his thoughts, has met some such lost 
being at the corner of this street-—been lured to 
a tavern—then to an infamous den of iniquity, 
till virtue’s first barriers were overthrown, and 
vice became habitual. Then followed —if the 
youth was, as is too often the case with half the 
young fools who throng the Haymarket, a clerk in 
some house of business—expensive habits, late 
hours, succeeded by a distaste for his lawful call- 
ing; then debt—then embezziement or felony— 
then the trial at the Old Bailey—the sentence— 
then the House of correction, or New South 
Wales—and all this, in great part, because prosti- 
tution is allowed, in this Christian country, to 
prowl about our streets unabashed, seeking whom 
it may destroy ! 

Although the metropolis, for several reasons, 
seems to be the centre of this sin, yet other 
places, besides London, are infamous by its 
extent. Even in 1840, there were in Glasgow, 
1,800 females living in 450 houses of ill-fame, 
kept by as many landladies; in Leeds (in the same 
year) there. were 700 of these unfortunates in 
175 houses, besides the mistresses of such houses ; 
in Manchester, 1,500 (and here as in the case of 
Liverpool, we think the statement must have been, 
even then, greatly wderthe mark) ; in Liverpool, 
2,000; in Hull, 300; in Paisley, 250. 

Tait, in his valuable work on this evit as 
existent in Edinburgh in his day, said that there 
were, besides 800 known prostitutes, more than 
1,200 females in that city, living on the wages 
of concealed prostitution. We wish that these 
fearful facts were in any way overstated; but at 
the time when these compilations were made, the 
population of the above-mentioned places was 
much smaller than now; care was taken rather to 
understate than overstate, so as to avoid the hazard 
of exaggeration; and this evil has increased with 
population. 

From the second annual Report of the Rescue 
Society, for the year ending March 31, 1855, we 
gather that of 101 fallen women admitted into the 
Houses of Refuge of the Rescue Society, 88 had 
been domestic servants; 5 were at home, being 
too young to be at service; 1 had been a book- 
folder; one had been a passer of base coin; six 
had been engaged in uncertain occupations— 
making a total of 101. 
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From the Third Annual Report, for the year 
ending March 31, 1856, of 148 admissions, 
103 had been domestic servants; 23 had been 
living at home, and were generally too young to 
have ‘been at service; 13 needle women, 1 boot- 
binder; 1 furclipper; 1 clergyman’s daughter ; 
1 daughter of a Baptist minister; 1 ditto of a hotel- 
keeper; 4 in positions similar to the former— 
making a total of 148. 

From the Fourth Annual Report, of 194 admis- 
sions, 153 had been domestic servants ; 23 living at 
home; 8 needle-women; 2 governesses; 1 bar- 
maid; 1 waitress; 1 factory girl; 1 milk-maid; 
1 field-labourer ; 1 fur cutter; 2 above the work- 
ing class—making a total of 194. 

It therefore appears that, of 443 persons ad- 
mitted during the last three years, 344 had been 
domestic servants—a fact which may be, perhaps, 
partially accounted for in this way: The society 
offers a home and achance of a domestic situation ; 
but women whose grade in life was above that of 
a servant, will not enter the homes to mingle with 
servants, and become servants themselves, probably 
because they are unacquainted with their duties. 
Still, the above must stand a fact—borne out by a 
painful array of figures. 

In looking to the ages of these unfortunate 
persons, we come to what is the most painful part 
of the subject :—Of 148 in the year 1855-56, 15 
were under fifteen years of age; 86 were above 
fifteen, and not exceeding twenty. ‘The rest 
average somewhat less than one above, to two 
under, twenty-five years of age. Of J94 in 
the year 1856-57, 16 were wader fifteen; 117 
from fifteen to twenty ; 45, twenty to twenty-five ; 
16 above twenty-five, who are, as it were, bred 
up to vice from their infancy. Uudoubtedly one 
great cause of the evil is the indiscriminate herd- 
ing together of the sexes, whereby decency is 
utterly abolished, and filth, moral and physical, 
degradation well nigh iucrecible, ensue as a 
certain consegnence. Orphanage, if we may 
judge from a few statistics before us, is another 
great cause :—Of the 194 females before-mentioned, 
45 had lost both parents; 41 were fatherless; 49 
were motherless, and 59 only had both parents 
living. 

Ignorance is ot always a chief cause, as may 
have been supposed. ‘The education of these 194 
females was quite up to the average of female 
society ; 123 were able to read and write (fourteen 
of whom were well educated); 43 could read 
only; 28 could neither read nor write. Of these 
194, 158 had attended Sunday schools (1 had 
been a teacher). 36 had not attended Sunday, or 
possibly any schools. Not a few of the servants 


owed their ruin to the evil influence of their mas- 
ters; more to being thrown out of a situation ; 
and here we would remind our readers that there 
are nearly one million female servants in the 
kingdom ; more than one hundred thousand in 
London ; and of these ten thousand always oul of 
place, or changing places; they take lodgings, 
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where too often they meet evil examples ; they 
are induced to spend their money in amusements, 
&c. ; then they pawn their clothes to defray rent, 
A night walk is insidiously suggested by an evil- 
minded acquaintance, and, in such cases, who can 
estimate the force of ‘example ? 

We could cite many cases of girls lured from 
happy homes to London, by the arts of women 
who exist on infamy, under the patronage of 
hoary-headed miscreants of rank and wealth. The 
victim fears to return home, even if she could, 
which is improbable ; and if she do return, it is 
often too late. When 


Fatherly, motherly 

Feelings are changed, 

Love, by harsh evidence, 

Thrown from its eminence, 

Even God’s providence 

Seeming estranged, 
what can the wretclied girl doe The words of 
Marian Erle, who was so destroyed, will here 
occur to all who have read Mrs. Browning's 
Aurora Leigh.” 


You understand—No? Do not look at me, 

But understand . . the shameful house, the night, 
The feeble blood, the heavy-headed grief 

No need to bring their damnable drugged eup ; 
And yet—they brought it. 

What ! “‘ seduced” ’s your word ? 

Do wolves “ seduce” a wandering fawn in France ! 
Do eagles, who have pinched a lamb with claws, 
** Seduce” it—into carrion? So with me: 

I was not ever, as you say, “ seduced ;” 

But simply —murdered.” 


Another cause among many, is the fact that men, 
in a grea} degree, monopolise certain occupations, 
which could be better filled by women. There 
are, comparatively speaking, in this country, very 
few things that a woman can do to get a living. 
To the educated daughters of reduced affluence, 
the situation of governess is open; and we all 
know, or ought to know, how bitter a lot that too 
often is. To the imperfectly educated girl— 
service; or (and this is seldom, for the reason 
above stuted), a place behind the counter—or, the 
weary life of a sempstress; and here we have 
about exhausted her possibilities. ‘There are far 
more temptations (which moreover, occasionally 
assume the attitude of dire necessities), to make a 
woman immoral than a man dishonest. 

Ought these things so to be ® We talk about our 
chivalrous respect for the female sex. We 
write verses, as Shakespears says, to our “ mis- 
tress’ eye-brow ;”—Yet we are the first to call 
her hard names, if she in any way try to vindicate 
the dignity of womanhood by seeking to obtain a 
livelihood through any other channels than those 
so narrowly prescribed for her by the self-styled 
‘lords of the creation.” Of a truth, in too many 
cases, “ we are verily guilty concerning our sister.” 

Another cause of the evil is marriage late in 
life, in onr artificial state of society. Let it not 
be for one moment imagined that we are here 
advocating hasty marriages, in which there is but 
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a brief transition between the altar and the werk- 
house. But we do say that the conventionality, 
which bars so many advisable marriages, on 
the plea of “imprudence,” is as evil in its 
workings as false in its premises. If there be 
love, and a little more than enough, to maintain 
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both at starting, ideas of luxury ought to be | 
thrown aside, while comfort—sound, true comfort, | 


is attainable. Love ought not to be rated wholly 
at a per centage of £ s. d.° And now listen to 
the editor of the Zancet on this head :— 


It has grown into a custom to oppose to marriage every 
resistance that the most overstrained prudence can suggest ; 
except under circumstances seldom attained until middle 
life hy a man of good and even high social position. In 
the meantime society cares little what may be his private 
life during the long years that he is ineligible. It has even 
invented a lying, wicked phrase about his “sowing his wild 
oats,” (as though God had freighted him with wickedness 
which mnst perforce be scattered abroad), in order to shift 
the burden from his shoulders, andti us avoid the recollection 
that every incentive to immorality is encouraged to lead him 
astray, and that even if he would avoid the “ social sin that 
wars agaist the strength of youth,” his resolves are combated 
by temptation from which there is no escape, and vice that 
dogs his very footsteps in the streets, and solicits him to evil 


By unchaste looks, loose gesture, and foul talk. 


The manner in which unfortunate women are 
treated by society is a national shame. ‘Too vile 
are they in the estimation of the lying world to be 
cared for. Yet it is little more than eighteen 
hundred years ago, since One, greater than man, 
said of and to the woman taken in adultery: “ Let 
him that is without sin among you cast the first 
stone,” and, “neither do I condemn thee; go, and 
sin no more.’’ Society knows that they ave 
sinned, and blindly refuses to believe that they 
would repair the error, if they could. Strangely 
inconsistent is society. Take an illustration, one 
of many, in support of that assertion. We know 
well enough, that the hundreds of well-dressed 
women, wives and mothers, with happy homes and 
peaceful firesides of their own, to win them to 
respectability, who, some months ago, filled the 
opera house nightly, that their respectable ears 
might be tickled with the sweetest notes of Picco- 
lomini, who so prettily warbled forth the love- 
scenes in the life of a sentimental harlot—we use 
great plainness of speecl—in the too notorious 
opera, ‘‘ Traviata,”—would have shrunk aghast at 
the bare idea of any possible contact with the 
originals of that character in the streets. Vice, as 
pourtrayed at the Italian Opera, with all scenic 
accessories to lift it from its mire, with the 
gilding of false sentiment thick upon it to win 
listening ears, with a prima donna and a good 
orchestra to render it more attractive, is not, says 
society, the vice of, or in any way related to, the 
vice of the Haymarket and elsewhere. 


Traviata of the Opera could not possibly ac- | 


knowledge a sister Traviata of real life in Gray's 


Inn Lane. And yet the evils which both illustrate | 


—the oue in real life in blind, bitter earnest in 
the cold street; the other in operatic guise ata 
very fine salary before the footlights but in 











BROMANCE AND REAL LIFE. 


imagination,—may be identical. The fate of both 
may be nearly alike in some cases, and without 
the music of course, of the loosely-written, shameful 


opera. But there is this difference in society’s 
one-sided decision. Vice, when personated, is in- 
teresting, edifying—nay, more, a pleasing subject 
for one’s wife and virtuous daughters to descant 
upon in the pit-stalls or private box; but vice in 
real life is low, disgusting, and therefore—mark 
what follows. Applaud, if you please, the stage 
Traviata till the roof rings, shower down bouquets 
till the stage looks like a flower-garden, call the 
prima donna, who so well impersonates the courte- 
zan for an hour, before the curtain again, and yet 
again, till her knees are weary with curtseying to, 
as her ears are deafened with your plaudits. 
But the street Traviata—what of her? This— 
avert your eyes from her, pass her by as you would 
a leper, in silence, or, if you would speak of her, 
let it be in virtuous horror and due contumely ; 
forget that she was once a child ‘iike you at a 
mother’s knee; forget all the sore trials which 
drove her weakness to despair and the street; 
sneer down every hope that would point to a 
possible reformation even for such as she ; forget 
the mild wisdom of One who said, “ Judge not 
that ye be not judged ;” try to ignore the unfor- 
tunate girl’s very existence as a loathsome, 
painful thought if you can; and crush her with 
your cruel contempt, if you cannot; shut the doer 
of mercy by barring, in your mock modesty, the 
avenues of repentance by your wilful ignorance or 
selfish indifference; see her dying daily, inch by 
inch, in the streets, and then see her—*“ Jast scene 
of all which ends this strange, eventful history,”— 
dying or dead in a workhouse, hospital, or worse 
—far, far worse—among the thieves and drabs, 
gamblers, and black legs, according as she may 
have been placed ; and then, with all tiis in your 
heart, go home and say you do well in so speaking 
and thinking. Can you so think in your heart 
of hearts? Yet you act as if you did. Truly the 
breed of those Pharisees, whom the Saviour so oft 
reproved, is not yet extinct upon this earth of ours! 
The effect of this cruelty on the part of society 
tends to demoralise those poor women still more, 
by destroying what little self-respect they possess. 
Tell a woman she is bad, tell her kindly, point 
out a better path, and she may yet go on that 
better path rejoicing; but tell her she is not only 
bad, but must be bad altogether, and you destroy 
hope. 

We now come to the prevention, or ameliora- 
tion of the evil; and to prevention first. ‘This is 
in the case before us, as in most others, in the 
words of the hackneyed truism, “ better than cure.” 
And towards the Society for the “ Rescue of 
Young Women and Children,” we look with 
earnest iuterest, as, under God, being one of the 
great preventives. For not only does tiis society 
care for those who have actually fallen, but also 
for those, who, by reason of evil accidents, position 
ir. life, bad example at home and out of doors, 
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and the arts of designing persons, are likely to fall, 
into this ruin. Great good is doubtless done by 
the penitentiaries—but this does not come under 
the head of preventive good. The good done by 
them has reference to the cure of evil—where 
evil had previously been developed. The present 
society does more. It nips evfl in the very bud— 
ere the bud blossoms into the ripened fruit of 


utter misery. The loss of character by theft ex- | 


cludes a girl from many, or most penitentiaries. 
A situation lost by theft is the stepping-stone to 
this vice, in quick succession. This society cares 
for such cases. ‘The friendless condition of poor 


girls thrown out of place, comes under its con- | 


sideration. For these cases the society provides, 
by either writing to the friends of such girls, or 
by removing them, should they apply to them, to 
lodgings, till they can be placed in a situation. 
The position of girls left orphans, or exposed to 
evil home-influence, is also provided for in like 
manuer, Four “ Family Homes” (such is the 
term) for girls of the last description, from the age 
of twelve to sixteen, have already been founded 
by this society. The principles of the ‘ Family 
Homes”’ generally are these, in the words of the 
prospectus for 1857 :— 


GENERAL OBJECTS. 


Tuts Society, instead of being exclusively devoted to the 
reclamation of fallen females, admits both fallen and un- 
fallen. 

REGULATIONS. 


No. 1, 2,3, and 4 Family Homes are for girls from /welve 
to sixteen years of age, who have moé strayed from the path 
of virtue. 

No. 5, 6, 7, and 8 Homes provide a /emporary abode for 
tliose who have strayed from the path of virtne until admis- 
sion can be procured for them in Peniteutiaries, or they can 
be restored to friends or recommended to situations. 

No. 9 Home is for Servants of good character, who are 
admitted only upon the recommendations of respectable 
persons. 

The Private Homes with Christian Families are for those 
fallen ones who, because not depraved, are liable to be 
injured by associating with those more corrupted. 

THOSE ELIGIBLE FOR THE FAMILY HOMES. 

Young girls are eligible for the Family Homes who have 
lost one or both parents ; but should the remaining parent 
or relatives be in a position, payment is required according 
to their means. R 

Those, too, are admissible who have both parents living 
should those parents be of loose character. In this case 
payment is required when the parents or relatives can 
afford it. 

The Homes are not for refractory children whose parents 
profess to have set a good example to them, and can afford 
to maintain them ; but in extreme cases, where a girl is as- 
sociated with bad companions, she is eligible by payment. 

Girls from prison (especially from model prisons where no 





| late, are most difficult questions. 





laid down by governmental order. 
‘thereby strike a heavy blow at the evil as at 


Others less destitute, having clothing and a good charae- 
ter, are eligible for the advantages of a Free Registry, and 
if necessary, are admitted into the Homes for a few weeks’ 
domestic training, preparatory to going to situations. 

Young persons are eligible, who have been placed in 
service from other Institutions whose rules do not allow of 
their being re-admitted. 

Being addicted to theft does not preelade the admission of 
young females into any of the establishments, except the 
Servants’ Home. 

On no account are those who have strayed from the path 
of virtue admitted into the first four Homes. 

A proper classification of the young women and girls, is 
one of the Society’s most important principles ; and one great 
object of having the Homes situated in widely different parts 
of London, is that girls associated with bad companions may 


| be removed to an opposite part of London from that in which 


they live. 

Of the good done by this society, an idea may 
be formed from the fact that more than siz thou- 
sand females have been received into one or other 
of these homes—thirty-six thousand have been 
registered, free of expense, and the greater part 
provided with situations. 

The amelioration and mitigation of the evil, as 
we find it, in our highways and byways, early and 
The remedies 
suggested by thinkers on this subject may resolve 
themselves into positive and negative legislation. 
As regards positive legislation first: The con- 
tinental system of licensing objectionable houses. 
one which, we imagine, in spite of the many 
plausible arguments urged in favour of it, will 
never be adopted in this country. The English 
nation shrinks from assuming that heavy load of 
responsibility. 

The usual defenders of the French system are 
men, for the most part, who look upon this rerata 
qnestio from a secular point of view entirely ; and 
undoubtedly, if we could set Christianity aside, 
they have strong argument—on the ground of 
expediency, that bugbear to morality. Their 
views are, we apprehend, these : 

You have an enormous existing evil; if you 
cannot wholly stop, you are at least bound to 
mitigate it. Would it not be better, if the evil 
must, in spite of you exist, to dimif its sphere of 
operations ; to specify and enforce certain punish- 
ments inthe way of fine and imprisonment, 


_ for breach of sanitary and social regulations, to be 


You would 


present existing. You would keep your streets 
free from such pests of society. You would check 


disease ; and, morally and physically, would be 


corruption can have taken place) are, under certain circum- | 


cumstances, admissible into the Home. ' 

Friendless girls from the country are peculiarly eligible 
for the Homes, from which they are either restored to friends 
or placed in service. 

Young women, or girls of good character, who are not 
able to go to situations from want of clothing, are provided 
with outfits, and situations are procured for them. 

Clothing is also given to friendless servants, who have 
recovered from illness in hospitals, and have necessarily 
pawned their apparel. 





| in the streets. 


doing a good. Vice would then require to be 


sought after; and would not, as now, thrust itself 


upon those who, but for the lack of such salutary 
jurisdiction, might never have fallen into its snares, 
What we ourselves say in pursuance of the latter 
argument, is this: without saying where these 
unfortunates shal/ ply their fearful trade, let it be 
distinctly understood, where they shali not (i.2.). 
We are aware that this is, in part, 


being done now by the police, but altogether 
inefficiently, We do occasionally hear of an unfor- 
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tunate being taken into custody for annoying some | 


geutleman, but let any man who thinks that 
sufficient, take the trouble of visiting Regent 
Street by day, and the Haymarket by night, and 
he will speedily change his hastily formed opinion. 

It is objected that the expulsion of such women 
from our thoroughfares would be a breach of the 
much talked of, little understood, “liberty of the 
subject’’—a liberty, in this case, degenerating into 
licentiousness. ‘The police have recently made a 
crusade against street-hawkers. 
endeavour to sell fruit on some genteel pavement, 
and an officious policeman will soon remove her 


and her wares together to the station-house. Why | 
through the hard and harsh, or even cold and 


is it that—to England’s shame be it spoken—a 
respectable woman, in the most enlightened capital 
of the world, cannot, with propriety, venture into 
our streets after nightfall? Let those who “ turn 
the cold shoulder ** on any wise scheme for re- 
medying such things, answer that query. 

The subject is one that will not soon obtain a 
legislative remedy. The time may come when 


that also can be gained; because, although in a | 
general publication, we are bound, as others con- | 


sider themselves bound, to exclude medical state- 
ments, yet no doubt whatever exists that this 
great social evil undermines the health, strength, 
aud vitality of the population. At present, we 
presume that the country is ready for the severest 
punishment in those cases when persons absolutely 
live and trade upon the supply of victims to 


wealthy—we regret to write sometines, legis- 


lative—hoary, titled senators and sinners, The 
moral feeling of the country, if moral people would 
take any trouble on the subject, could miiigate if 
it did not overthrow, these practices. The few 
statistics which we have copied, show that two 
classes add to this great army of tlie lost, in a 
manner that reflects no credit whatever upon 
tlie members of Christian churches, who pro- 
bably suppose that at least in this capacity 
they have nothing to do with the matter. One of 
these classes is Sabbath-schoo! scholars. We 
really know very little good that, humanly speak- 
ing, can be expected from Sabbath-schools, insti- 
tuted to convey religious instruction, if the teachers 
will take no further interest in‘ their classes than 
is implied by attendance at these weckly meetings. 
The first day is beaten often by the six that 
follow ; and the female scholars evidently leave, 
and are forgotten. We need not occupy space 
by explaining the different means that might be, 
and, in some cases, have been, adopted to extend 
the connexion once formed between the Church 


and the individual pupil; but we have no besita- | 


tion whatever in saying, that they must not only 
extend to mental benefits and inducements, but 
condescend a little to the affairs of this present 
orld. 

A second class is orphans. It is horrible to 
suppose that those who have peculiar claims upon 
the aid of all men, should, from the existence of 





Let a poor girl | 
' secure a home to female orphans in one of those 








them of earning, 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIETY. 


these claims, be exposed peculiarly to this tempta- 
tion; but we cannot set aside these statistics. 
The ladies of Christian churches would not find 
themselves exceedingly harassed, we suppose, if 
they would charge themselves with the moral su- 


| perintendence of one girl each from this unfortunate 


class, before they have fallen into dangerous and 
evil courses ; for it is not possible that orphanage 
can exist in any street without the circumstance 
being well known. Even where nothing better 
can be accomplished. a small payment would 


asylums where the children are educated into 
gratitude to society—instead of being pushed 


joyless training of a workhouse. 

This vice—-nearly every vice—is increased by 
our intemperate habits, and the injudicious man- 
ner in which they are indulged. In London toa 
greater extent than in other large towns, domestic 
servants are sent, at late hours, to beer-houses, 
that their masters or mistresses, after family wor- 
ship perhaps, may have their beer for supper 
from the wood. The servant dislikes the message 
at first, but like every other piece of work, it 
becomes familiar. She begins rather to like it. 
She meets acquaintances and friends at the bar of 
the beer-shop—drinks a littkk—only a very little 
herself—and to her this most thoughtless errand 
becomes the beginning of the end. 

The customs of society are chargeable with a 
dangerous degree of extravagance and vanity, in 
female attire; and young female operatives do not 
dress now so economically as their grandmothers 
did at the same time of life. The evil does not 
always commence with the wearers. Some ladies 
believe that their servants should not only spend 
all their wages, but something more, on dress, for 
the credit of their establishment, while they are 
in their service; and a cruel compulsion to extra- 
vagance is involved in this opinion. No good 
can be done by the revival of sumptuary laws, 
even as laws of opinion. All persons should be 
encouraged to wear, first clean, and next neat, 
attire; but that is quite consistent with the 
economy which keeps expenditure at a safe distance 
within income. 

The evil is enhanced greatly by the apathy of 
the public towards practical politics. This nation 
possesses capital, labour, and skill in quantities 
that may be deemed inexhaustible. 

Bad or careless laws prevent the combination of 
these three elements of prosperity in a manner 


calculated to employ all healthy and industrious 


men on work that would leave open to females 
many avocations from which they are debarred. 
That subject is too voluminous for discussion in 
this place, but it is one to which we will revert 
subsequently, for the independence of females in 
general society hangs upon the facilities afforded 

by honest labour, a fair liveli- 
hood. 
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SCOTLAND AND THE CURRENCY, 


We referred in our last number to the then 
present panic, and it is the present panic still, 
deepened, enlarged and extended in its conse- 
quences. We mentioned the state of business as 
illustrative of our opinions on the currency law of 
1844, which is defended by its votaries still, after 
its second suspension. The poetic idea “ Twice 
he slew the slaiu,’’ may be realised in monetary 
and prosaic experience ; unless more vigour be dis- 
played for freedom to trade in money, as in 
money’s worth; than has been hitherto exhibited 
even with idleness and want, ruins and wreck on 
every side, famine and fever closing up the 
prospect. The ministry suspended the bill with 


marked reluctance, and they will maintain its 


provisions to the uttermost, unless they learn from 
the public and their representatives that this 
uttermost is past. 





The present panic is not caused entirely by | 


the Bank Act of 1844. In this respect it differs 
materially from the panic of 1847. At that time 
the country had suffered no heavy losses out of 
its own borders. A great loss of one crop in 
Ireland had occurred. Similar losses were inflicted 
upon the agriculture of England and Scotland ; 
similar in character if not in extent. 
in the land. An extraordinary quantity of corn 
had to be imported and paid; contemporaneously 
with an uncommon expenditure on public works 
at home. ‘The case is altogether different now. 
The crop at home is a full average, or much more 
than an average. 
investments, are foreign and not home affairs. 
The two cases are entirely distinct. 

They are distinct in their causes, but identical 
in their results. Ruin marked the one, marks the 
other, with an appalling boldness of hand—marks 
broad and deep. 

The Bank of England registered the progress of 
the panic by raising its minimum rate of discount 
ou the 5th ultimo to ane per cent. That was the 
highest rate which had ever previously been charged. 
The 9th of November brought a higher rate still, 
or fen per cent.; at which it has since remained. 
The Directors of the Bank celebrated the Gun- 
powder Plot aud the Lord Mayor’s day in a pecu- 
liarly unpleasant manner. To themselves, we 


believe that no choice was left; and they were | 


merely logs on the stream, showing the strength 
of the current. It is true, however, that the 


current drifted the logs into a very agreeable 


profit. 

These proceedings were insufficient to check the 
demand for notes at the Bank, and a further 
rise would have been indecorous. Upon the 12th 
the Government, by letter, licensed the Bank 
Directors to overstep the Act of 1844. On that 
day they suspended the Act for the second time in 
its history. The Bank had reduced the reserve of 


; 


notes to £957,700—a smaller sum than they had 
ever previously held; a dangerous sum, which 
a few cheques might have altogethor put out of 
existence. 

The measure has not been merely useful. It 
was absolutely requisite. Some authorities say 
that the Bank Directors did not ask for it. If 
they made no inquiry directly on the subject, 
others must have spoken for them. They were 
not compelled to transgress the law by its suspen- 
sion. ‘They had obtained permission; but they 
were not ordered to use this permissou. Yet they 
did immediately use it: saved thereby the credit 
of several gigantic houses, and prevented stoppages 
which must have led to an appalling number of 
smaller suspensions. 

The Ministry deserve no credit for the course 
adopted by them. They delayed to the last, 
aud are responsible for all the consequences of 
that delay. They will ask a bill of indemnity for 
the breach of the law which bas occurred. Their 
letter was issued on the 12th ultimo, and it was 
followed immediately by the convocation of Parlia- 
ment for the third instead of the seventeenth cur- 


rent ; but as Parliament would not have assembled 


Famine was on the seventeenth, and was never meant to meet 


on that day, the session was really advanced by six 


Our losses, and even stupid | 


weeks. ‘They are to ask indemnity for doing too 
late what should have been done before the close of 
October. They should certainly have no indemnity 
for delaying the suspension of the Act, for a day 
after the directors found a minimum rate of eight 
per cent. requisite. That course would probably 
have prevented some of those heavy suspensions 
which have occurred, and have scattered more dis- 
may and wonder than we remember in the com- 
mercial history of this country. The Banking 
stoppages have been alone sufficieut for any one 
crisis. The Liverpool Borough Bank closed 
its doors with liabilities of /owr millions. The paid 
up capital of one million is supposed to be greatly 
reduced; but no doubt was ever expressed 
respecting the ultimate safety of the creditors. 
The suspension of the Western Bank of Scotland 
fullowed, and its liabilities are fire and a half 
millions. The City of Glasgow Bank followed 
quickly with IMbilities of four millions. The 
fourth is the Wolverhampton and Staffordshire 
Bank, with debts of one million. The sixth, 
the Northumberland and Durham District Bank- 
ing Company, with debts for more than free 
millions. Sanderson and Company, bill brokers, 
of London, with liabilities for more than 
two millions may be reckoned as _ the 
seventh, giving a total sum of ¢wenty millions 


locked up during the month by the suspension of 


| 


banks. The ultimate payment of that money is 
not doubtful in the case of the joint stock banks; 


but very great energy is necessary for their 
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capital, which in the two Scotch banks is very 


revival; if the shareholders are to escape a loss of | 





large—two and a half millions, equal acarly to the | 


paid up capital of all the London joint stock 
banks. These catastrophes have been attended 
by a severe criticism on the Western and City 
Banks at Glasgow. They, and all the other joint 
stock banking companies, have been charged with 
the concession of extraordinary facilities to adven- 
turers, and very remarkable proofs of the charge 
have been tendered. ‘These cases are very 
strange ; 
have become public property in connexion with 
private banking, from which we infer that the 
other is the better of the two, and certaiuly is 
not the worse system. Glasgow, during the panic, 
has lost among its traders quite one million by 
bad debts ; but the City of Glasgow Bank appe:rs 
to have had little or no connexion with that body, 
and succumbed for a time before a run for gold, 
which was the fruit of a panic. One of these 
Glasgow banks has assets equal to one and oue- 
fourth million, and the other to one and three- 
fourth millions over its liabilities ; 
not be turned into money with suflicient rapidity. 
Their suspension, temporary, as we hope it is, 
illustrates the statement that no security for cir- 
culation can maintain a bank of deposit against a 
run by its customers, either from necessity, or 
from timidity. A number of heavy failures had 
occurred in Glasgow. They had injured the 
confidence felt in one of the banks, but all arrange- 
ments necessary for the management of its huge 
business had been concluded, when the stoppage 
of a very large mercantile house in that city, with 
responsibilities ascertained since to exceed /¢wo 
millions, rendered further efforts for a time useless. 
It has been ascertained since that this house pur- 
poses to pay all liabilities with interest ; but the 
shock to credit cannot be easily repaired. If we 
include this large sum, the mercantile failures of 
the month, taclusive of the banking, come up to 


but they could | 


yet they are not so bad as some that | 











GLASGOW CALAMITIES, 





for these misfortunes altogether; or, if not alto- 
gether, in part, and how far that part responsiti- 
lityextends? We have no hesitation in denying 
that the entire blame of these misforiunes can be 
ascribed truly to any currency system. In some 
instances the parties had manufactured and sold 
goods at a loss for along time. That practice 
admits of only one end, and it came to pass. In 
others, overpowering losses had been sustained in 
the United States, and no imaginable currency law 
can prevent the natural consequence in these in- 
stances. A third class, and the more important 
of the three, are clearly traceable to the currency 
law, because the parties had property sufficient, 
and more than sufficient, to discharge their liabili- 
ties, but could not render it available for that 
purpose. 

No subject has been discussed more assiduously 
or more keenly during the month than the currency, 
but because it has been so frequently talked and 
written over, we du not observe that: any discovery 
has been made. The Act, itis said, should not be 
altered, because the Parliament are not entitled to 
interfere for the purpose of making money chieap. 
Did the Parliament of 1844 have any right to 
interfere by making money dearer? Either Par- 
liament correctly interfered in that and previous 
years, or injudiciously intermeddled. It did interfere, 
and it did meddle. That at least is certain. If 
it had no right to do anything then, as it did 
something without a right, it has now the right to 
come and rightly undo what was then unrighte- 
ously done. If it was entitled to accomplish what 
was effected in 1844, it is entitled to do what may 
seem to be right in 1857. The argument on that 
point, at least, is worthless, 

Next, the condition of the United States is 
quoted in evidence that an unlimited issue of 
paper money would not save us from trouble. 
Nobody dreams such dreams, surely. Toil and 
trouble are heritages entailed irrevocably on 
| humanity, and we must bear our share of them. 


twenty millions, one half of which will be lost. | But the United States do not always circulate 


These facts describe a greater pressure than has | paper money. 


They circulate paper promises, 


ever been known in the country fora single month. | which are much easier made than paper money. 
The calamities in Glasgow have exciiel con- | Money must either be in itself value, or it must 
siderable feeling against the Gov ernment, because 


it is said that no assistance could be obtained on 
valid security during the pressure there, although, 
when a similar pressure only began to be expe- 
rienced in London, 
immediately suspended. 


the Bank Charter Act was | 
That step was, in the | 


present year, as well as in 1847, deferred until | 
it was too late to save many houses from ruin ; | 
and the partners of these firms, with their con- | 


nexions, say that they are treated injurionsl), 
because relief is given at a date suitable for other 


people’s purposes, although it was refused on the | 


day required by them. The argument would not 


justify the Government in doing evil for ever, 
because they had done so for a time. 

We notice these cases, because they raise the 
inquiries whether the currency law be responsible | 


| are not 


represent value. A paper currency is of no in- 
trinsic, and often of no representative, value. 
As we do not advocate the repetition of the latter 
error, tle difficulties of the Union furnish no 
illustration against or for our views. 

A relaxation of the present currency law is 
sure, it is said, to inundate this country with 
cheap money. A great calamity, assuredly, pre- 
vented, however, by a law, from which we gather 
that, if legislators may not interfere to make 


| money cheap; they may, by simply maintaining a 


law, interfere to keep it dear, and not dear only, 
but scarce also. The terms currency and money 
always considered interchangeable; but we 
have used both, iu this instance, to express thie 


| same thing. 


A cheap currency can never be more injurious 
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CHEAP CURRENCY. 


to a country than cheap corp, coston, or any other 
article in general consumption—cheap and useless 
would be dear; but cheap and good is the nation’s 
want. By the present law a part of our currency 
is based upon national securities; a part upon 
gold, and a portion upon general repute. 
and joint stock bankers were allowed by the Act of 
1844, to continue their average circulation to that 
date, with no other security ‘for its validity than 
their general repute for wealth. The Bank of 
England issued notes to the value of fourteen 
millions on nationa! securities ; and that appeared 
to be the smallest sum which had been at any 
time previously in the hands of the public. The 
remainder of the circulation is based on gold, and 
no notes beyond the amount of bullion in the 
hands of bankers, can be circulated legally. That 
is the present state of the law, and it leaves our 
currency liable to the action of every foreign 
state; for it is based upon one description of 
property, limited in quantity and required in all 
parts of the world. 

Let us only have a cheap currency, based upon 
our own property, perfectly secured by the property 
of the country, payable in silver or gold, and it 
will be convertible, because nobody will ever seek 
its conversion; while, at present, the currency is 
inconvertible, when people sometimes want their 
money. We have lamentable evidence of this 
theory in Glasgow at this day. No notes are 
more certain of being paid in full than those of 
the City of Glasgow Bank, and the Western Bank 
of Scotland, and yet a run closed their doors for a 
time. A similar run was made upon the National 
Security Savings’ Bank, because it was believed 
that part of its funds were in one of the suspended 
banks. The directors published a note of the 
disposal of their capital. They stated that 
excepting one per cent. of the gross amount, 
nearly a million, it was already vested in national 
securities, The run ceased. If the public had 
known that for every note circulated the Govern- 
ment had a corresponding sum of national securi- 
ties mortgaged for its redemption, very little gold 
would have been required in exchange for notes. 
A run never would have taken place. We do not 
propose, therefore, a currency based upon nothing, 
or only upon credit. We have no objections to 
urge against the demand, if it should be made, 
for a deposit of government securities opposite 
the entire circulation of the country; but with 
that exception, we should have perfectly free trade 
in currency. 

The objection that the country would be flooded 
with paper, and expand into a bubble ; to collapse 
into ruin, under the powerful influence of cheap 


money, is untenable, for we cannot see that a. 


banker would be less careful in giving his cus- 
tomers notes, founded upon property, than he is 
now in giving them, when, to the extent of three- 
fourths; they are founded upon reputation. This | 
circulation would not be local, but it would be 
national. People would look not to the name of 


Private | 
ruined at any rate, and any little addition that 


the Bank, but to the stamp of the Government. 


It would be above and clear of any panic, except 
one that might shake the State, compress consols 


into waste paper, overthrow all our institutions, 








_ of the Act in its integrity. 


' submerge the Crown, and threaten destruction to 


every interest. In that case, the public would be 


might accrue from the state of the currency could 
be of small consequence. 

The friends of the recent law insist that we must 
keep a stock of gold to regulate our foreign ex- 
changes. Under all circumstances, gold will con- 
tinue to form a considerable part of our currency. 
Many persons like its glitter and its ring. It 
conveys to them an idea of respectability, and it is 
a harmless idea, which they may be allowed to 
indulge ; but if gold be wanted to adjust foreign 
exchanges, let those who put them out of order 
pay for the cost. Persons who are not engaged in 
foreign trade do not pay the freight of foreign 
goods, or the postage on foreign letters, and they 
should not be charged with the expense of remit- 
tances to foreign creditors. 

Many means of adjusting the gold difficulties 
exist. One of the most obvious is the employment 
of gold now in circulation for that purpose. A dis- 
placement of that gold would occur by an expan- 
sion of the paper circulation; and as we are told 
that usually the balance of trade is in our favour ; 
usually, therefore, the world at large cannot be 
our creditors, but must be our debtors; and that 
would be always true, except for the habit of 
investing largely in foreign states, which has 
cost something like fifty millions to the country, 
inthe United Sates at present, a habit for which 
this nation is not bound to afford facilities. The 
French Government have found the means of pay- 
ing for gold, when they wanted additions to their 
stock ; and we should not be unwilling to follow a 
good example. 

The Government will not, however, we hear, 
enter upon these questions. ‘They want simplicity, 
and it may be found by them without, in reality, 
repudiating the principles of 1844. At that time 
a circulation of fourteen millions was coneeded to 
the Bank of England upon the guarantee of national 
securities, because that seemed to be the mini- 
mum quantity of notes that the public bad main- 
tained in circulation for a very considerable period. 
Therefore, it was supposed that they would never 
require a smaller quantity. It would be equita- 
ble, on the principles of 1844, to add tg this sum 
upon the same security, in proportion to the in- 
crease of population and trade since that year. 
The intention of perpetually standing by fourteen 
millions, even if business and population were 
trebled, could never have been entertained by the 
most devoted friend of this act and of its policy. 

The Ministry can hardly propose the restitution 
They will move the 


present minimum a little higher than fourteen mil- 


lions. Some persons say that tweuty millions is 
to be the fixed issue of the Bauk. 


As watters 
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stand, the Act might as profitably be repealed as 
left to starve upon the margin. Therefore, if all 
parties be satisfied with twenty millions, let that 
be tried. Bad in principle, it may work well, like 
other loose evils in practice. The extra six mil- 
lions, according to the friends of the Act, are only 
to be doled out in return for an advance of 
interest. Two millions for each one per cent. 
extra over five per cent. will give together a cir- 
culation of twenty millions, and a discount of 
eight per cent. As these parties do not so 
much care for bullion as for a high rate 
of interest, this scheme would suit them— 
not better, but not worse than the present. A 
reasonable outrider to this condition would place 
matters quite square; for it it were enacted, that 
the Bank, whenever it was obliged to resort to 
two millions of circulation extra, and be consoled 
with one per cent. of increased discount, should 
be obliged to offer five per cent. for two million’s 
deposited in gold, to remain in gold, for three 
months certain by a beautiful system of balancing, 
and our constitution favours balances, the whole 
fabric would be kept steady. Abundance of gold 
would be obtained by this simple arrangement ; 
and being once got, it would not be sent out of the 
country for three mouths. The cost to the Bank 
could only be £25,000 on the lot, something 
smaller than five per cent. on what the nation pays 
by the present mode of arresting gold. 

The country need not place the slightest confi- 
dence in the expectation that the Government will 
deal satisfactorily with the subject, unless they be 
compelled from behind or beneath. Some local 
irritation exists in Scotland on our local treatment. 
An idea prevails that something might have been 
attempted to relieve the City and Western Banks 
of Scotland, in Glasgow. They are not com- 
panies formed with a defective capital. The 
paid-up money of the shareholders of the City is 
one million sterling, and of the Western, one and 
a-half million. Their united capital absolutely 
employed in their business was two and a half 
millions, or within a trifle of the money paid-up 
by the shareholders of a// the London Joint Stock 
Banks, except the Bank of England. The in- 
debtedness of the two suspended Scotch banks is 
ton millions. Their paid capital is, therefore, 
equal to one-fourth of their liabilities. The paid 
capital of the London Joint Stock banks is not 
equal to one-tenth of their liabilities. The 
shareholders of the London Joint Stock banks are 
able, doubtless, to discharge all their liabilities ; 
but not more likely to do that than the share- 
holders of the City and Western banks, whose 
private property is quite equal to the liabilities of 
the respective banks, if these concerns were not 
worth a halfpenny, instead of having apparent 
assets for three millions between them above their 
debts. 

The City of Glasgow Bank, we are told, paid 
out half a million in gold before its suspension ; 





the Bank of England had been subjected to a 
proportionate pressure it must have collapsed long 
before the City Bank. The sum named is fifty 
per cent. over the circulation of the City Bank. 
Could the Bank of England have paid fifty per 
cent. over its circulation—or even fifty per cent. 
of its circulation, or fifty per cent. of its notes 
issued above its fixed circulation? Published 
figures answer all these questions in the negative. 

Not only, however, were these banks unable to 
obtain assistance; but their management was 
assailed in terms the most vituperative. One of 
them apparently made injudicious advances and 
discounts to local parties, in extraordinary sums, 
and entirely out of the range of healthy trade It 
is hard that this money should be lost to the share- 
holders, although their high profits for many years 
afford some consolation; but we do not know that 
even this circumstance warrants leading journals 
in applying the term “ upstarts”’ to the management 
of these banks. The writer of these articles is 
said to have much influence in monetary and 
political circles, and ‘to be oue of a family ac- 
quainted with upstarts, although we dislike to use 
the term. He has made several obvious blunders in 
confusing family names; and supposing that there 
can be in Scotland only one family of one name— 
a sin that can hardly be forgiven here where a 
very different state of things exists; but he must 
have been ignorant of the circumstance that one 
manager to whom he refers has lived in that capacit 
for eighteen years; while the manager of th 
City Bank made no extraordinary losses, and ha, 
occupied that position for nearly twenty years 
earning, as he lived, the good will and the kindly 
feeling, we believe, of all whom he met in the dis- 
charge of his public duties. 

The suspension of the Bank Charter Act was 
done to save Liverpool, London, and American 
interests. The difficulties experienced in Scotland 
made little impression on the Ministry—that is 
the idea prevalent here, and it sours many tempers, 
and would have been useful to the Scottish Rights 
Association, if it had been in a state of vitality at 
the commencement of this winter. The best eure 
for all grievances involves their prevention subse- 
quently. If any addition is to be made to the 
fixed circulation of the Bank of England, we 
shall be justified in expecting a similar addition 
to that of the Scotch banks, not of course in 
amount, but in proportion to their circulation 
under the act. If the Scotch representatives 
cannot accomplish that object, they are unworthy 
of their seats. Even with his large majority, aud 
with opponents almost impossible, as his successors, 
Viscount Palmerston, would not cheerfully lose 
the support of the Scotch members. ‘They are 
not a numerous body—not so numerous as they 
should be by fifty per cent.—but they are compact, 
and gencrally sturdy supporters of the Premier, to 
whom he will yield this point. 

The curreney questions are neither so light 


or considerably more than all its circulation. If! reading nor writing as to tempt us into their 
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discussion, except for their essential importance. 
The industrial homes of this land are made the 
sports and toys of capitalists; and not even a 
a large number of capitalists, but a knot of 
millionaires. An operation by a few gentlemen 
casts thousands into misery, and tens of thousands 
out of work. Not one town in the three king- 
doms, exists now without its long list of the 
unemployed. The unemployed—statesmen know 
only the bright side of its meaning. They are 
often unemployed, but they do not go without 
dinner and wine because they are discharged 
and, paid off. They do not know—what may 
be seen in maay homes of any manufacturing 
town this evening —little children looking be- 
seechingly into their father or their mother’s face 
for a very little bread, and they have none to give. 
They do not know how people, who have honest 
pride within their hearts, cannot think of asking 
any help, even from neighbours, and much less 
from the parish, and strive to look happy in 
hunger, sheer, downright want. They can tell 
nothing of the sorrow wherewithal thrifty matrons, 
who never had more than a few shillings weekly 
to save from, carry away some little remnant of 
the past—a memorial of the beloved—a trinket of 
the dead—to buy meat for the living. They have 
never thought how, in a crisis, footsteps bend 
towards the pawnbroker’s, who never turned into 
that door before; and when the ice has 
been fairly broken, the practice does not 
seem so deplorable. They have never dreamed 
how all this want creeps in between the 
home affections, and plants in the infant mind a 
thought—a puny little thought; that its parents 
are not good and loving parents, or they would 
bring it bread enough—surely bread enough—and 
its father would buy alittle biscuit as he was wont 
to buy, and give it just such a small hoop, as other 


_ children drive before them—for the young thing 


knows not how that heart may be beating dull, 
and slow, almost as if it would stand still and stop 
for ever, because there is no work—no work for 
the skilled hand, or the strong arm—and no wages; 
but the little thought grows up to be a dark shade— 
between hearts, if the sorrow and the suffering 
last long. Rich men and statesmen, who have 
never made the multitude their study, not in books 
but in their homes, could not thiuk what they 
have never seen of evil arising out of these calami- 
ties, springing like the gourd for swiftness, bitter 
as the wormwood, like the hemlock poisoning the 
springs of life. 

This next session of Parliament will produce 
some very fair speeches on education—but we do 
not know a member likely to tell the truth that 
this crisis has put back the education of many 
young children for six months. Many artizans 
earn only 15s. to 20s. weekly, and many earn less 
in ordinary times. There cannot be much saving 
from that, even in a very small family; and when 
it ceases the family must run into debt. When it 
recommences the debt has to be paid, and it will 
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take five weeks of 2s. weekly to repay the 10s. 
that bought bare food in one idle week. What 
then if there were ten idle weeks? What, but a 
twelvemonth passed in paying debts, working and 
paying, paying and working? Nothing can be 
done for the school that year. It is not the fee 
although that were nothing; it is the small 
garments that cost little—but the little is more 
than the family can pay. 

The present crisis has been peculiarly unhappy 
in Scotland, from the great number of young 
females who have been deprived of employment by 
the failure of a single gigantic house. Such is 
the tendency of monopolies and of our times. A 
banking monopoly produces gigantic manufacturing 
firms, because, of course, it secures a paucity 
of banks, whose directors prefer the accounts of 
their acquaintances and friends, or large to small 
accounts. If this particular trade had been 
divided, as it might have been very well among 
forty manufacturers, they would not all have failed 
at this juncture; and the deplorable thought 
would have been spared to many minds that 
through no fault of their own; for no reason that 
they could control, several thousands of young 
females are deprived of bread, because they are 
left destitute of work, and exposed to all those 
temptations that assail extreme poverty. 

The conviction that we can never have a hope 
of steady trading under the present currency laws 
—a conviction founded on the experience of past 
years—compels us to urge a change in them for 
the sake of those who have been allowed no vote 
in their construction. Their friends say that 
other plans would work worse. Worse !—nay, 
and how much worse could any other plan work? 
Let us only try other schemes in the happy belief 
that we can scarcely go fartber to fare worse. 

Once a long number of years now bye-gone, 
urged by our greatest author of the last generation, 
who, although his politics were those of a haughty 
school, loved intensely the homes of his country— 
the people defeated one attack upon the currency 
then existing here. They can succeed now, if they 
insist upon an effective change in that suspended 
thing which has been twice disgraced, and should 
live no longer. 

That work requires to be commenced and 
concluded this month—begun and finished, before 
those winter holidays that will be so dark and full 
of gloom at many hearths. And it can be done, 
well done, if the members of municipalities, and 
the fathers of our villages, and leading men in 
parishes, will, for once again, as they have done 
before, assume the slight labour of preparing 
memorials to their representatives, or petitions to 
Parliament, against the Ministerial measure, if it 
falls short—as we expect it will fall—of the 


expansion and the security that the people are en- 
titled to expect. 

The working men of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, looked forward to a winter less 
severe on them than those that they have passed 
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recently. God made his summer’s sua to 
shine warmly oa our fields. 
with their own weight. Peace was takeu away, 
but plenty was promised. And now this man- 


made cloud; in a great measure this law-made 


cloud, pours down its torrents of wrath, and hopes | 
The disap- | 


are bleak, and homes are desolate. 
pointment has been met calmly and courageously. 
‘wo places alone—Lurgan in Ireland, and Not- 
tingham, in England, have evinced a riotous spirit. 
There will be no riots. The richest need not fear 
here for their greatest or their smallest. No 
offensive proceediugs will shake the weakest 
nerves of the oldest lady iu the land. As a rule, 
nothing of that kind will occur. Not less, how- 
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ever, do we ask for a quict demeanour, the 
redress that streagth might take. Not less suc- 
essfully, surely, should we plead in peace, and 
law, and order, for the reform that mutinies and 
violeaces might bring, wrecking their good to us 
in their heavy price as they came. 

And if the middle classes cannot or will not now 
assist themselves and the unenfranchised in the 
removal of those evils that destroy profits and 
wages—cannot guide and lead to success on this 
practical question—they will not complain of the 
impatience that says we have waited long, wanting 
often, and we must wait no longer for those great 
changes that will work—-not for the destruction, 
but for the preservation of property. 


——— ee 
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Tue dark history of 1857 in Tndia cast shadows 
before it. The infatuation and treachery of 
the Bengalese sepoys were foreseen by some 
statesmen, and by many who made no claim 
to the title. Still, the Anglo-Indians lived 
in security, as those races live who have built 
dwellings, and chosen fields upon the crust of 
a volcano, The Government entertained the 
same feeling of insane security, and although 
they had been repeatedly warned by occur- 
rences rather than opinions, yet they made 
no preparations for the storm until the late Sir 
Henry Lawrence telegraphed to Calcutta from 
Lucknow, in the month of April, for unlimited 
powers, The request was conceded, and the 
Council began to consider the use that they had 
made of their own powers. 

The first serious act of mutiny occurred at 
Lucknow ; but that was suppressed by Sir 
Henry Lawrence. ‘The real origin and root of 
the contest was at Meerut. ‘This station is 
not more than forty miles from Delhi. It 
occupies a larger space of ground, and as the 
European soldiers were placed at distances of 
five to six miles from the sepoys, they were 
almost powerless to prevent the revolt. The 
arrangements were extremely bad, but, like 
many others, they were made without any 
provision for contingencies that might have 
been considered possible. 

The cartridges formed the ostensible cause 
of quarrelat Meerut. The 3rd Native Cavalry 
refused to use those provided by the Govern- 
ment. They were, on the 6th of May, offered 


old cartridges on parade, and refused to take 
them. Eighty-five of that cavalry corps were 
immediately apprehended, and on the 9th of | 
May they were condemned, some to six, but 
the majority to ten years’ imprisonment — 
ironed, and marched to the gaols. 


This event 
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occurred on a Saturday. General Hewitt, who 
commanded the forces at the Meerut station 
expected, by this determination, to crush the 
mutinous spirit out of his corps. He might 
have been more successful if he had marched 
the men to a distant gaol; but no other 
occurrence stirred the fears of the Europeans at 
Meerut until the next evening, the night of 
the 10th of May. That was a Sunday, and 
they collected to evening service as usual in the 
station. The sepoys chose that hour for their 
mutiny. They began by forcing the gaol, 
releasing their comrades of the 3rd Cavalry, 
and along with them, 1,300 of the felons con- 
fined in the prison. 

These criminals were the worst portion of the 
people, the dregs of an immoral population ; 
and those who may reconstruct the social system 
of India should dispose of its criminals in a 
manner widely different from that formerly 
pursued. Banishment should, and would long 
ago have. been introduced more generally 
among Indian punishments, except from the 
insane respect of the Anglo-Indian Government 
for caste and the feelings of the people. The 
feelings of honest people should be respected 
in all honest things, but the feelings of felons 
are not easily injured. ‘The safety of the com- 
munity is the first feeling to be regarded in 
dealing with them. ‘They were stored up in 
great strength at all the Indian stations, like 
magazines of murderers, ready to the day of 
the first insurrection. It came, and with it, 
cruelties, most horribleand ingenious—of which 
no doubt, these criminals were the chief doers. 

The ordinary quiet of that Sabbath evening 
at Meerut was harshly and suddenly broken by 
the yells of the mutineers ; and the falling dark- 
ness grew thick with the smoke of the burning 
bungalows, until the flames, bursting out, 
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lighted with their savage glare the butcheries | measures for the safety of his family. He was 
and plundering of those Europeans who lived | at home with them on that Sunday evening 


near the native lines and were defenceless, while 
a strong European force was within hearing and 


sight of this calamity in their ordinary canton- | 
| of the revolt. 


ments, 


when the mutiny broke out. 


When the 11th Native Infantry collected to | 


join their comrades in the mutiny, they were 
addressed by their chief, Colonel Finnis—a 
brother of the late Lord Mayor of London—who 
had served many years in the Indian army, and 
supposed that he could exercise sufficient in- 
fluence over his own men to restrain them from 
revolt ; but he was shot dead while talking 
with them, by the men of the 20th Native 
regiment. He was the only officer of the 11th 
who was killed at Meerut. ‘Two officers of the 
20th Native Infantry and three officers of the 
3rd Native Cavalry were also killed in the 
mutiny ; but the officers suffered less, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, than the civilians— 
and especially than the females and children. 
Families found their bungalows blazing around 
them as the first intimation of danger. Ser- 
geant Law lived in a house beyond the canton- 
ments, with his wife and six children. He was 
brutally murdered, with three of his children. 
His wife and three children were found alive, 
but frightfully mangled—the first of those who 
suffered in this crue! war of men against babes 
and infancy. The ladies found in their homes 
without any protection were pitilessly slain. 
One lady was savagely mutilated in her garden, 
by which she had endeavoured to escape. The 
clothes of another were kindled before her 
murder was completed. The prisoners who 
had been released, and the mob of the city, 
committed those excesses which were so abso- 
lutely free from cause or from excuse. The 
entire property of the Europeans near the native 
lines perished in flames or in plunder; and 
although nights of greater horrors were destined 
to occur in other stations of India, yet none 
had equalled that of Meerut for fifty years. 
Even there, however, some redeeming points 
in the native character appeared. ‘I'he ayahs, 
or native nurses, protected and saved nearly 
all the young children. The native servants 
were generally faithful to their employers, and 
endeavoured to aid them in saving both their 
lives and their property. ‘The men of a native 
cavalry regiment protecte 
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The fires that 
blazed through the darkness around, and made 
it light as day, first informed him and them 
They were unable to escape, for 
fire was circling them round and round. The 
mob of the mutineers attempted to force an 
entrance to their place, but they were saved 
by the address and tact of their ayah, the chil- 
dren’s native nurse. 

The delay in marching the European soldiers 
to the native lines occurred partly from their 
distance and partly from the danger to which 
their own lines were exposed. At last, detach- 
ments of the 60th Rifles, the Carabineers, and 
the Horse Artillery arrived on the ground near 
the burned bungalows ; but the sepoys had 
done their work. A few shots were exchanged 
between them and the sepoys ; the latter retired 
—the cavalry pursued them for a short dis- 
tance, but the night was dark, and the fugi- 
tives marched on to Delhi without much moles- 
tation. <A loss of 150 to 200 men may have 
been sustained in the early part of their flight ; 
but with that the vengeance of the Europeans 
in Meerut was appeased, and they returned, 

The feeble efforts to destroy the mutineers on 
the first night of the mutiny originated partly 
in the hour of darkness fitly selected for their 
dark deeds, partly from the sudden appearance 
of this outburst, but chiefly because the sol- 
diers were required to check the rabble of 
Meerut. In mutinies subsequently the officers 
expected the crime, and had adopted some plan 
of operation. In Meerut the trial came, in the 
words of the late Sir Charles Napier, like a flash 
of lightning. If General Hewitt had ordered the 
eighty-five mutineers to be shot, he might have 
brought the revolt forward by a day, yet he 
could not have prevented it, for the plot was 
carefully prepared, and the mutineers never 
doubted the reception that they would meet 
from the native regiments in Delhi. 

If the position of Meerut was bad, that of 
Delhi was inexcusable. No person endowed 
with the average share of intellect necessary to 
conduct the common affairs of life, would have 
considered the largest magazine of military 
stores in the north western provinces of India 
safe in a city with 140,000 inhabitants, among 


d the bungalow and | whom hostile feelings to British rule had always 


family of one of their officers, whom they: seem | prevailed, without a Kuropean guard. If Delhi 
to have respected : and escorted his wife into | be unhealthy for Europeans, it should not have 


the European lines. 
A pleasing instance of native fidelity oc- 


curred to the late Mr. Greathead and his 
family. That gentleman was Commissioner of 
Meerut. He was well acquainted with the dis- 


trict, and yet he had, respecting the safety of 
the Europeans, felt no misgivings ; or they were 
not of a character that led him to take unusual 





been employed as a military arsenal : it should 
not have been carefully fortified ; and the vast 
ate of artillery, the almost inexhaustible 
arrels of gunpowder, the shells and shot in- 
numerable, should might have been stored at 
Meerut. 

The mutinous regiments reached Delhi on 
Monday, the 11th May. Information had 
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been previously received of their approach by 
Brigadier Graves, who held the command, 
which did not include a single British soldier, 
except the officers of three native regiments and 
a few men employed at the magazine. He 
paraded the regiments, and having addressed 
them, he decided to meet the mutineers 
without the city. The garrison marched out 
of that Cashmere gate at which a 
exploit has been recently so successful. 
sepoys evinced no feeling of disloyalty. As 
at other stations, they concealed the purpose 
rankling in their hearts under a profession of 
attachment to their colours, their officers, and 
the service. They had passed only a short 
distance from the walls when they met the 
3rd Cavalry in mutiny. The 54th Regiment 
led. Their colonel ordered them to fire. They 
fired, not at the cavalry, but at the rising moon 
or the setting sun, and then divided to leave a 
path for the false horsemen. The officers of the 
54th stood alone to bar the progress of the 3rd 
Cavalry, and they were rapidly cut down. 
Their colonel fell first, not before he had shot 
two of the mutinous cavalry ; but only a few 
officers of the 54th and a greater proportion of 
the 38th were able to escape from the massacre 
of officers that followed the fraternisation of 
the 3rd Cavalry with the 54th Infantry. This 
closed the second movement in the great 
mutiny. The successful actors had studied 
their parts previously, and they acted them out 
better than treachery is generally performed. 
The plans appeared to be perfectly successful. 
The assailants and the garrison marched into 
Delhi together. At nightfall the city was theirs 
—the massacre had commenced : it was nearly 
completed. 

Brigadier Graves had retired with one corps 
of sepoys to the Flagstaff Tower. He sent 
warning to all the European inhabitants of 
Delhi to meet him there. This request never 
reached some of them ; others received it too 
late. Many obeyed with heavy hearts, leaving 
behind them in the bloody city homes that 
had been the gatherings of years. Carriages 
were provided, so far as possible, for the females 
and children. The sepoys who had accom- 

nied Brigadier Graves and their officers gra- 
dually melted away, until a small band served 
both their regimental colours and the artillery, 
planted for the defence of the fort. Major 
Graves was nolongeracommander. His army 
of the morning had passed away by night. 
Shots that rung out stories of blood—shouts 


hard and harsh—the horrible language of a | 
ductors Buckley and Scully, and the officers. 


brutal mob—came borne on the night air from 
Gomorrha of theJumna. The felons of Delhi, 
like those of Meerut, held high festival that 
night. Excesses of the most fearful nature, 
which the pen writes not, and the tongue 
speaks not, were done in that city of guilt, 


gallant | 
The | 





AN ACT OF HEROISM. 


| where bloodshed was religion and guilt was 


worship. 

But the Flagstaff Tower is shaken—a roll 
like thunder close above—a piercing light, like 
to a comet’s brightness, catch every ear and 
eye—sinner and sufferer for a moment cease 
to sin and suffer. What is the power that, 
just as hereafter the grand archangel who will 
stand on earth and sea shall, by the words of 
that last oath arrest, even in the action, every 


| crime—arrests the murderer with his raised 


| 





dagger — the other murderer with his 
hammer nailing a Christian to the symbol of 
his faith—the murderer as he stabs the babe, 
whom he cannot cut from the arms of her dead 
mother—the murderer as, with lighted torch he 
strives to wring a groan from manhvod’s burning 
tongue —arrests the failing ear of the dying, 
who tries to catch the last sob of his slaugh- 
tered boy—arrests the fading eye that sends its 
last gleam of sorrow downwards to the mangled 
remains of the dead and the loved, now happily 
gone from pain—arrests the fleeting soul of the 
broken-hearted soldier as he sees a day, a day 
of redder colouring still, some fourmonths away, 
when there, upon those very streets of shame, 
and sin, and desperate sorrow, the firm tread of 
island men, the glimmer of their glancing 
bayonets, the dreadful scowl on brows where 
never before had cruelty set its mark, tell that 
not the hour of restoration—oh, grievous is 
the sorrow to breaking hearts ; so far, far away, 
that it may never be—but the hour of justice ; 
and vengeance is justice, and justiceis vengeance ; 
has come at last; what may the power be 
that lights up minaret and mosque, and casts 
upon the Jumna a redder light than a volcano’s 
glow—that crush and glare, that seem to come 
through the very throat of hell—till living 
beings appear for a moment but stones cut by a 
skilful sculptor, near as cold, nigh as pale? 
They come of a devotion that Greece and Rome 
have never seen excelled, and yet the names of 
those who kept the magazine may pass away 
from our memory. Three officers, Sir Thomas 
Metcalfe, Lieutenant Willoughby, and Lieu- 
tenant Forrest were in the magazine when the 
mutineers marched into Delhi. Sir Thomas 
Metcalfe went out to obtain assistance, but 
he never returned. Lieutenant Willoughby 
closed and blocked the gates. Four six-pounders 
were trained against the gates, other guns were 
trained in position to command other entrances, 
Conductor Crow and Sergeant Stewart stood by 
the guns, and wrought them amid a shower 
from small arms. They were assisted by Con- 


The guns were rapidly served with grape, and 
the grape was rapidly sunk in knots of the 
fierce traitors. A dismal slaughter—a dreadful 
slaughter—occurred among these evil men—a 
pitiable slaughter— if there had been space 
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for pity left by the traitor’s guilt—was done by 
that stern fire; but what a few men may avail 
against many thousands has been done. One 
officer is shot through the arm—one conductor is 
shot through the leg—resistance is hopeful no 
longer—it never was but hopeless, except for a 
stern vengeance—the sterner vengeance is to 
come. 

The train has been carefully placed by 
Lieutenant Willoughby. The match is in the 
hands of Conductor Buckley. The King of Delhi 
has supplied the sepoys with scaling-ladders. 
They swarm over the walls at every point. There 
is not a moment to lose, for those who would 
escape from an ordeal of fire, through which life 
can scarcely pass, and expect to live. 

One moment more: it brings a hundred men to 
death, each moment more is worth five score of 
lives, but this is the last. Sampson like the little 
band prefer to die in dealing death around them. 
The match is applied, and bat an instant, and over 
all arose the crush and glare, and in the dust a 
thousand bodies were cast high in that great de- 
struction, and where they fell they perished. Our 
history has not a braver deed to tell than the ex- 
plosion of the Delhi magazine. It reached not 
most unfortunately to all the military stores of that 
wicked city. The fighting of four long and weary 
months had to be fed from them ; but it was the 
first signal blow that the ‘mutineers received ; and 
although the number who perished has been stated 
variously, yet it appears to have been little under 
the first statement of a thousand men. 

Licutenant Forrest survived the explosion, 
Lieutenant Willoughby lived, burned and mutilated 
through days and nights of torture. He cscaped 
from the city and wandered on the way to Um- 
ballah, where he died. “Their names will pass 
from memory.”—-Never, surely, while the country 
has granite to bear their inscription, for no fitter 
material could be found than the imperishable 
granite to tell posterity the names of men who, 
drawn suddenly from their daily engagements, 
exhibited a devotion to their land and their service 
that the bravest of the brave in all times would 
have rejoiced to emulate. 

The explosion of the magazine signalled the 
retreat of the ladies and their friends from the 
Flagstaff Tower, and the renewal of those enormities 
that made Delhi a bye-wood among men. The 
civilians, the women, and the children from the 
Flagstaff Tower went on their several ways—some 
to Kurnaul, some to Meerut, in the conveyances 
that had been provided. They started all to great 
tribulation, the greater number through torture 
to their graves. The histories of their journeys 
are sorrowful memorials of endurance, and suffering 
from guilt and treason. A day came when the 
red vengeance that seemed to delay so long fell 
at last. Day by day it had been falling. Delhi 
had become a slaughterhouse to the mutineers. 
Its soil had been raised by the bodies of their dead ; 
but for a time we pass over the flight and the 
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siege to match the explosion of the magazine by 
another deed of signal daring. 

Weeks, and months of fighting had ~ passed. 
One General after another had been removed by 
death or sickness from that fatal command. Rein- 
forcements had come in slowly and the insatiable 
siege swallowed them up astheycame. September 
had drawn towards its centre. On fields at 
home, the reapers celebrated with glad hearts their 
harvest home. The night of the 13th had sped 
away, and the morning of the 14th had come, 

From batteries, carefully masked, a storm of 
shell was thrown over the city. Hour after hour 
the hail of death and destruction fell upon its 
towers and walls. Day dawned, but the thick 
smoke from that hot artillery eclipsed the sun, 
and even through its darkness gleamed the fiery 
messengers to clear the way for the assault. At 
last the breaches were considered to be open, and 
the assailing columns were formed. That was the 
hour sought so long—come at last. None could 
doubt the desperate valour of the foemen behind 
those walls. They fought with death, the known 
result of their defeat ; and although weaker now 
in the power and range of their guns, they had 
fought them until the masonry crumbled beneath 
their feet. 

The assault has commenced, but a gate is 
closed still. It is that Cashmere gate through 
which the Delhi mutineers marched to join their 
allies from Meerut. Tne gate must be forced; 
but a swarm of native marksmen are above and 
behind it. They can pour their fire on any advan- 
cing party with fatal precision. The most forlorn 
of all forlorn hopes is formed, Two officers of the 
Engineers, Lieutenant llome and Lieutenant Sal- 
keld; two non-commissioned officers, Serjeant 
Burgess aud Corporal Carmichael ; two men from 
a Sikh contingent, and a bugler—carrying pow- 
der bags, dash at the gate. A desperate race it is, 
if they can ever reach it—and not a hope remains 
that they will ere return. But the country needs 
the Cashmere Gate, and they dash forward with 
their powder bags and matches, over ground 
where every footstep fell upon a bullet. This 
was no race against time, but against a hun- 
dred muskets, in tried and willing hands. The 
very daring of the men had unnerved for a moment 
the fire of the musketeers; but only for a moment 
—a shower of balls fell, and with them one of the 
gallant Sikhs; and now balls fell at every step, 
and Carmichael is shot—more balls, and Lieutenant 
Salkeld is hit; but he struggles on—more balls, 
and through them all the survivors reach the gate. 
The sepoys knew their errand well. Maddened 
with rage they lean over the parapets—they fire 
through the port-holes, within a few yards of these 
adventurers. Lieutenant Salkeld is shot again, 
and falls into the ditch, near the bugler. The 
powder bags are hung to the gate by Sergeant 
Burgess, Lieutenant Home, and their com- 
panion, the Sikh soldier. A regiment, 


panting for the charge, look on and ask 
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why are they not riddled by a hundred balls; 
but rage is a bad quality in a sharpshooter. The 
euraged sepoys miss, and the adveuturers are now 
in the ditch. An anxious moment seemed an hour, 
“ That match has not caught Sir; and Serjeant 
Burgess sprung up to apply another. This time 
the aim was better. He fell, but dying heard that 
his match had not missed. The powder bags had 
carried away the Cashmere Gate. One moment of 
patience had saved a valuable life; but it was lost. 
The bugler sounded the advance, and never bugle 
notes were more welcome than those that lured a 
hundred men onward, to their death. That moment 
again how long it seems. They are bounding over 
the ground before the gate. But sound thie ad- 
vance—and the bugle-notes pealed forth loud and 
clearly over the musquetry’s rattle, until the 
columns cleared the ditch, and the bright bayonets 
were dim behind the Cashmere Gate at Delhi. 
And men may listen to many an heroic story of 
battles yet to be fought; and men may search 
through poetry and history like romance for the 
traditions of the brave who perished in the past ; 
but neither past nor future will give brighter deeds 
of self-sacrifice or life-yiclding valour than the 
magazine and the Cashmere Gate of Delhi. Not 
James Stuart, bleeding and wounded amid his 
spearmen, but struggling till the darkness fell on 
Flodden, was a more chivalrous man than Sergeant 
Stuart serving his guns in the magazine ; and 
never a hard riding border Home had race with 
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death like that ran by Lieutenant Home to the 
Cashmere Gate. If we want many copyists of 
these deeds, we should make the relatives of those 
non-commissioned officers memorials of their bravery. 
How deeply might any man in England or Scot- 
land blush to know that child or wife, that sister 
or mother, of their’s suffered want—of their's 
who laid down their lives thus nobly for their 
country. 

The Fakirs are fanatics. They are charged 
with the origin of the Hindoo rebellion; and Mr. 
Greathead told, when he lived, a beautiful anecdote 
of one Fakir. He found a European baby on the 
banks of the Jumna. He lifted it up and earried it 
to Meerut. The way was long, and the Fakir had 
to seek assistance as he moved on with the hated 
Feringhee child. The Sowars wanted to kill and 
the Fakir to save the child. Holy man as he 
was, they struck at the poor infant in 
his arms, and they were sore’ and swollen 
in protecting it. At last he reached the 
station, and gave the infant to its own people. 
They offered him money. The Fakir gently re- 
fused their gift. They pressed him much. Water 
is the grand necessity of the tropics. -Make a 
well, said the Fakir, and call it by my name. The 
well spring of a good heart forced them way 
through the layers of prejudice, and the strata of 
superstition, in the Fakir’s mind, and they were 
very beautiful, clear as crystal, and greatly to be 
admired. 
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THE DECEMBER SESSION. 


Tue mecting of Parliament on next Thursday, 
becomes move interesting as the date draws 
nearer; and the necessity for the session grows 
stronger. Each day makes an impression in both 
respects. Some journals continue the delusion 
that money will not be required for Indian outlay. 
If they be correct, it still would be better to be 
disappointed in one way than another. We fear 
that they are incorrect, and the disappointment 
will all be on their side. 

India must have a large quantity of silver 
hidden or hoarded, here and there, for which the 
owners would be wise to accept a good and lively 
interest, while that may be obtained; but they 
may be deaf to persuasion. We caunot afford to 
raise compulsory or forced loans. Financing of 
that description is out of our way. ‘The lenders 
must be allowed to satisfy themselves with the 
security ; and if they will not be satisfied there 


can be no loan. 


The Government, according to common S| 
lions. 


If that | completely the operation of the Bank Charter 


current reports, intend to take the direct manage- 
ment of India into their own keeping. 
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resolution be carried, then the Company will be 
discharged; but arrangements involving the 
complicated negociations necessary for that pur- 
pose cannot be completed in the haste of an 
extraordinary session, Something is required 
before the close of December. That something 
is, we presume, a guarantee for money. A promise 
to reconsider the entire East India Company’s 
existence may be racked to the guarantee ; but 
can only be fulfilled after the commencement of 
the new year. 

The Act of Indemnity for the breach of the 
Banking law of 1844 is required, but it would 
pass in three or four days. As the law iiself has 
been suspended, no difficulty exists in suspending 
the standing orders of both Hcuses, and passing 
pardon to the ministry in two days. The session 
was entirely unnecessary for that purpose; but 
the Government will at once propose ; according 
to another common rumour, the expansion of the 
currency of the Bauk of England, based on 
national securities, from fourteen to twenty mil- 
This alteration of the figures would change 
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Act. A bolder step is mooted in some quarters. 
The additional issue of six millions would be 


sisted of one pound notes, which would be readily 
peid for wages, and would at once rclease that 
number of sovereigns. ‘To that change greater 
opposition would be made, but nothing effectual 
could be done against the Ministerial majority, 
especially when the bullionist theory has altogether 
fallen through, and become entirely inoperative. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The intelligence from the United States in this 
country is down to the 19th November. The 
crisis is said to be over there—pretty much, we 
believe, as a bonfire is over, when the fuel is 
turned into ashes, and little more ean be done. 
It is a remarkable fact, that a body of burglars 
had robbéd one country bank of 22,000 dollars, 
for they must have been bold burglars who ex. 
pected to find dollars in one of these institutions. 
A more serious matter had occurred in the Bank 
‘of Philadelphia, where a sum of £370,000 is 
deficient, without any explanation. The Bank of 
Philadelphia is only an example, on a contracted 
scale, of the conduct of tue entire Union. It 
has a large deficiency in its accounts with the 
world, for which nobody can give a good reason ; 
and least of all the world can any of these persons 
afford a good reason for the lamentable occurrence 
from whom it should be required. 

The numerous operatives in the large American 
cities out of employment, produce a comparatively 
novel excitement in them. Meetings in New 
York occurred daily, and resolutions, cast in a 
rough mould, were passed. A military guard had 
been placed at dangerous points, but they had not 
found any action necessary. Plundering, to the 
date named, had been confined to two bakers’ 
baskets, of which their boys had been robbed. New 
York is acity dangerous from its common wicked- 
ness ; and, at present, want increases its tenden- 
cies to wretchedness. It ever has a large popula- 
tion prone to evil. Poverty now increases that 
population. The inhabitants of the other towns 
are as deeply tried as those of New York, but they 
are more patient. 

General Walker contrived another expedition 
into Central America, to destroy life, pass time, 
and seize a kingdom. He had been arrested at 
New Orleans, but admitted to bail. ‘The arrest 
must be merely a compromise, or a convenience, 
since he has been bailed; for he is backed by 
money to pay the expense of hostilities, and has 
forfeited his security. 

We do not find in the papers or private reports 
any reason to suppose that the Union will have a 
rapid revival of prosperity. The severity of the 
shock precludes this hope, and the reversion from 
this country, and Europe in general, may even be 
fatally felt by the houses that have kept their 
ground in the hope of help or time from this side 
of the Atlantic. The great reduction in the 





value of produce will also affect all interests in the 


| Union. ‘The cotton-holders of the Southern States 
absorbed more easily, it is supposed, if they con- | 


will find themselves much poorer than they anti- 
cipated; while the dealers in corn and flour in 
the north and west will be obliged to reduce the 
estimate of their property, by a large sum. 

The demand for European manufactures in the 
Union will be limited for a considerable time. The 
bonded warehouses of New York alone contain 
goods valued at seven millions sterling. The 
Custom-houses of other ports must have goods to 
the value of three millions more, making in all 
ten millions in suspense. ‘This stock must by 
some means come ultimately on the market; and 
for the next six months form an adequate 
supply. 

THE MORMONS IN THE STATES. 


The disciples of this new and sensual creed, whicls 
intimately resembles Mohamedanism in immoral 
tendencies, have mustered nearly one hundred 
thousand persons in the State of Utah. That 
residence of the saints, as they delight to be 
termed, who are not ascetic or self-denying in 
their creed, is difficult of access. It is west from 
the springs of the great American rivers which 
enter the Atlantic, and at the head waters of those 
which flow into the Pacific. A ring of mountains 
surround the vallies of Utah, The government of 
the region is in the possession of the Mormon 
elders. These gentlemen are Oriental in their 
views, and maintain harems of scandalous extent. 
Polygamy appears to be the law and rule of the 
place, although, all those who have observed the 
difficulty of bringing the sexes to an equality in 
new colonies, must be surprised at the existence 
of polygamy in out of the way Utah. The fact 
s, however, undoubted, whatever wonder those 
who hear of its existence may feel at the possibility 
of that vice and wretcheduess which it secures, 
The Government of the United States had deter- 
mined to enforce their laws among the Mormons, 
and a large force had been forwarded from the 
towns of the west to support this resolution. In- 
formation has been received that the leaders of 
this army could not advance iu time to accomplish 
their object. By this date, and indeed long before 
this time, the mountains which have to be tra- 
versed would be impassable from snow, and the 
general state of the weather. No doubt exists 
that this civil war of the far west must be sus- 
pended uutil the spring time of 1858; but a more 
difficult matter exists in the absence of regular 
war. ‘The Government of the States could block- 
ade the Mormons in all directions, aud prevent 
them from receiving supplies of material or of 
men. As, however, their conduct is only sus- 
picious, and absolute resistance has not been given 
to the orders of the general government, the latter 
can scarcely prevent the ordinary flow of com- 
merce and peaceful travellers. Happily, the same 
reasons that prevent the advance of the army, in 


| a great measure retard all other travellers; and 
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no passage has yet been made over the mountains 
in winter. 

The plains of Utah are more hospitable than the 
mountain ranges; and while the inhabitants are 


encircled by snow they enjoy a milder temperature | 


in their vallies—not absolutely mild but toler- 
able. 

Another, and a sadder, rumour has been tele- 
graphed. It is said that five hundred men of the 
States army had been attacked, and all slain by a 
swarm of Indians. The existence of hostile feel- 
ing among the Indians to the passage of huge 
bodies of men through land which they consider 
as exclusively their own, is notorious, and has 
been understood for several years. They are nu- 
merous in the southern borders, and have de- 
stroyed detached parties of the United States’ 








armies on the frontiers, and even in the unsettied | 


regions of Tcxas; but it was not supposed that 
they had numbers or organization capable of beat- 


ing and obliterating from existence five hundred | 


armed and trained men. 
that the Indians engaged in this fight were 
Mormons, in disguise, or Indians led by and mixed 
with Mormons; but it does nut appear that the 


Some people suppose | 
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two parties have any alliances, or any common 
ground for them. To the Mormons the battle 
would be bad news, for it would check their com- 
munications. To all parties there is evidently 
trouble in the West. 


THE INDIAN RELIEF FUND. 


The late Lord Mayor (Finnis) has published an 
interim report of the state of this fund, from 
which it appears that the advertised amount is 
£280,749 5s. 83d. 


The absolute remittances 


to India have been £« @. 
hitherto 54,477 13 9 
Relief in this country 2,878 9 7 
Expenses to date ... 3,775 14 3 


Balance 219.617 8 12 





£280,749 5 8% 


A proportion of the balance or £34,271 7s. 53d. 
has not yet been remitted to London. A number 
of subscriptions remain to be reported, which will 
bring the amount to from three hundred thousand, 
to three hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
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Almost; or, Crooked Ways. By the Author of 
“Self, and Self-Sacrifice.” 1 Vol. Groom- 
bridge and Sons, Paternoster-row. 

Tuis story, as its titie implies, is illustrative of 

the “almosts” of life. Its moral tendency is 


excellent ; it abounds in truthful and admirable | 
remarks, and possesses an amount of irterest, | 


which will carry the reader quickly through the 
perusal of its pages. 

The plot is well drawn, well conceived, and up 
to the point of its disclosure, we fancy ourselves 
so completely initiated into all its mysteries, that 
for us no mysteries apparently exist, and we 
are consequently very much surprised to find that 
we have been completely deceived, and mistaken 
in our prognostics as to the fate of the various 
characters. 

Now this is the very perfection of mystification, 
on the old principle that the only way to keep a 
secret is not to let it be known that there is a 
secret to keep. Everything seemed to be made 
so plain, so clear, that we never suspected a secret, 
yet we found one, and a most important one, too ; 
and one, moreover, on which the whole working of 
the tale turned. The moral of the story is excel- 
lent, and in this way :—Floreen, the heroine, a 
person utterly devoid of all religious principle or 
kindly human feeling, is not, as is too often the 
case in works of fiction, exalted into an idol for 
our worship, but is a powerful character, rendered 
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weak by vice. We admire the little, gentle, un- 
sophisticated Hilda ten times as much as the 
ungentle, clever Floreen, and we are glad when 
the former reaps the reward of her guileless life, 
and the latter is visited with the punishment she 
so well deserves. 4 

It is one great merit of this work that Floreen 
is made an interesting, without being a fascinating, 
character ; that she is in the position of a heroine 
without having one true element of heroism in 
her. Some of the writers of the present day 
would do well to imitate Miss Lisle in this par- 
ticular ; vice is but too often placed in an attrac- 
tive light, and held up to the young as a luring 
example for imitation. There are numberless just 
and valuable thoughts expressed in this volume, as 
the following extracts will show. In speaking of 
those who are among the labourers of life, the 
authoress says :— 

I think a man, who, by honourable labour (mind, I say, 
honourable, such as is free from the petty tricks and shuffling 
which too often disgrace mercantile transactions, and, there- 
fore, cause them to be despised), raises himself from poverty 
to competence, is often more really worthy of esteem than 
the brilliant statesman, or the distingnished general. The 
latter often think more of self-aggrandisement than of their 
country’s cause, and frequently accomplish their reputation 
by one brilliant and successfal effort. The former mast 
exercise much patience, much self-denial, much thought; 
may have to submit to the caprice and injustice of those 
above him; may be misunderstood, aad his efforts little 
appreciated, or even condemned; his inexperience meets 
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with little consideration ; no excuse is made for errors and 
omissions, inseparable, from that want of experience; and 
through ail this he must steadily keep in mind the goal that 
is before him; he mast not heed the ragged path if it lead 
to his journey’s end ! 

The truth of this opinion is more plainly recog- 
nised in society each day. 

Again, in reference to a higher subject, the 
punishment of evil men in this life. 


How often do we see that falsehood, treachery, envy, and 
other evil qualities, meet their deserts in this world! I 
will not cite instances from history; but I will ask you all, 
whether you cannot individually call to mind some case or 
other, where evil conduct has met its pnnishment? Is not 
the upright man loved and respected by his fellowmen? He 
may be poor in this world’s goods, but he is rich in the 
love and confidence of his brethren. Is not the envious man 
sure to betray himself sooner or later, and to be shunned ? 
Is not the untruthfal man despised? and the fraudulent 
tradesman, though his conduct may for a while seem to 
increase his wealth, is he not sure in the end to be dis- 
covered ? 


We might profitably extend this extract did our 
space permit, but we turn toa lighter theme. 
The authoress seems to set her face against the 
false sentiment so prevalent among the young 
people of the world, and to have a just appreciation 
of those “never to be forgotten” attachments, of 
which we hear, and without meeting many people 
who confess to have entertained them, read so 
much. In speaking of theni, Miss Lisle says :— 


People like to talk of irrevocable attachments, love, 
broken hearts, &c.; but I believe that in the great majority 
of cases, these love-lorn young ladies and gentlemen are 
either very young or very silly, and that their “ irrevocable 
attacliments” are mere delusions, with which the heart has 
nothing whatever to do. He, or she, who cannot conquer 
a predilection, when it proceeds from any cause unreasonable 
or injurious, is but a weak, maudlin sentimentalist, not a 
lero or heroine of romance. I grant that when two people, 
whose affection is founded on perfect esteem and respect, 
are separated by adverse circumstances, their attachment 
may endure for even a lifetime; but such cases are not of 
every day occurrence. 


If writers bore the truth more generally in 
mind, there would be less sentimental rubbish 
written, and fewer love-sick heroines held up as an 
injurious example to the young. 

But while we mention so much that is good and 
excellent, we must not forget something which is 
not altogether good and excellent, yet perhaps 
quite a true portraiture of people who may be met 
with, but which nevertheless is quite worthy of 
notice. And this something is a certain Mrs. 
Grimshawe, a hard, ascetic, old woman, the entire 
business of whose charitable life seems to be, 
finding fault with the whole world, and bullying 
her unfortunate “humble companion,” a poor and 
friendless relation, chosen in consequence of her 
poverty and friendless position, not because these 
entitle her to kindness and sympathy, but, to use 
Mrs. Grimshawe’s own argument, because 


She’s an orphan, and hasn’t any relations,.as my other 
companions had ; so I shan’t be worried by eternal complaints 
from her family, and shan’t lose ber just as she’s getting 
into my ways. 





We hope there are not many Mrs. Grimshawes 
in the world, but we fear there are a few, and in 
justice both to them and to their amiable proto- 
type, we subjoin a few more of her words. 

Having, for the reasons already set forth, 
secured the services of the unfortunate “ com- 


| panion,” she is now supposed to be addressing her. 


The companion has dared to argue against some 
contemplated purpose the old lady has seen fit 
to announce. The repulse for this unheard of 
insubordination comes quickly and harshly,— 


” 


“Hold your tongue!” she says. “I hire you not to 
preach to me, but to be my attendant Bat you ia- 
terrupted me in what I was saying. I have made you 
acquainted with my first reason for calling on her magni- 
ficent ladyship ; my second and stronger one is, that I see 
you have some motive for wishing me not to go! You 
are so selfish ! Now, I hate selfishness, and am determined 
to check it in you; therefore, you shall go!” 





But as the story progresses, in following the 
path of this amiable being, we find that her 
victim has obtained her emancipation, and that her 
place is supplied by one who proves in turn a 
tyrant to the tyrant ! 

The new companion is described as a tall and 
muscular widow of forty, strong-minded, self- 
willed, aid acidulated ; perfectly indifferent as to 
Mrs. Grimshawe’s good or ill will, and with not a 
single vulnerable feeling. Consequently, before 
long the tables were turned, and the new com- 
panion ruled her employer with such an iron 
sway, that the desponding old Grim often secretly 
lamented the departure of the lamented Mary 
Grahame. And Mrs. Nubling would not be 
discharged ; for, when Mrs. Grimshawe, in a mo- 
ment of desperation, ventured to insinuate that 
she thought their tempers were semewhat incom- 
patible, and that they had better part, the tor- 
mentor sharply interrupted, “ Nonsense, ma'am ! 
Our tempers couldn’t suit better! We are both 
of us sour enough, and should worry the very soul 
out of any one else. I mean to stay!” with which 
logical deduction we conclude our extracts This 
book, as we think we have proved by the 
extracts, may with safety be placed ii the hands 
of the young, tv whom it can do no possible harm, 
but much good by occupying many an hour, both 
hospitably and agreeably; and those of more 
mature years, who like scenes of vivid incident, 
will derive much pleasure from, and be amply 
repaid by the perusal of “ Almost.” 


4A Woman's Preachings for Woman's Practice. 
Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster Row. 


A uservt little book, containing some very useful 
remarks, which it would be well for the sex, to 
whom it is addressed, to lay to heart. The 
authoress touches on the occupations, amusements, 
temptations, and trials of a woman's life; points 
out the defects of the preseut educational training 
of girls, and the consequent ruinous results in 
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life; exposes the petty sins—those which are 
looked on as scarcely sins—and tlie issue of | 


such. 
For instance, in speaking of education, she says, 


in reference to an imaginary ‘ Miss Emily and | 
_ grand thing for a young creature just enteri 


Miss Caroline” 

Their papa is a Government clerk, or a banker's cashier, 
or something or other, whose tastes are sure to exceed his 
income. 

This is presuming a little too much; the ex- 
emplification would have stood as wel! without the 
“sure to exceed.” 


Perhaps that income averages five hundred a year. Are 
these girls brought up to do anything, but knock abouta 
semi-grand of Collard’s in a manner painfn] to hear? or 
waste untold ounces of Berlin wool and crochet cotton in 
endless repetitions of useless fripperies? or in reading the 
worst of milk-and-water novels ? 

And then she supposes that, in consequence of 
the “sure to exceed,” these girls are thrown on 
the world, and have to provide for themselves ; 
and she points out the evils they perpetrate, by 
the evils of their own training. She says :— 

And thns it is that half-educated—half, or only a quarter- 
accomplished—helpless or supine—they engage, as teachiers’ 
to girls, younger than themselves, and give the same 
dawdling lessons in life, with which ther mothers and 
govervesses have furnished them. 

And she speaks of such women, in a married 
position, and urges, very truly, that they can be 
expected to prove neither valuable wives nor useful 
mothers. 


We know (she adds) how the sons of goed mothers 
become great men. Can you wonder that, with so many 
weak mothers, we have so many bad men ? 

But although we agree with, and admire, a great 
many of the precepts of this work, there are some 
of its pages of which we do not approve. For 
instance, with regard to ‘Modern reading,” 
speaking of some of the literary works of the day, 
she says :— 

Some years since, the mildest of these productions would 
have been infallibly put cown by the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice; and the scenes depicted in works, which 
our young girls read openly aud unrestrained, only professed 
libectines, and men of the lowest taste, would have glanced at. 


Now this is going a little too far. Such works as 
she describes are never, we hope and believe, 
found inthe houses of the decently-educated or 
commonly well-principled among us; and to such, 
we imagine, she addresses herself. 

But while we disapprove thus far, there are a 
few lines in this chapter which we think too 
truthful and excellent to be passed over. 

In speaking of some of the plots of the works 
of fiction of the present period, she says :— 


We find girls dying for men, who, according to their own 
portraitures, are either quite unworthy of a pure-minded 


woman’s love, or perfectly indifferent to the fair lady, both | 


of which cases, in my opinion, are totally incompatible with 
female delicacy; and such extreme physica! fragility is 


usually depicted, that one of these novel heroines, must in- 
evitably be perfectly destitute of health, mental or bodily, 
and these pictures end universally in woman's summum 
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_ bonum marriage, or else—to gratify the tastes of those who 


love “ something deep”—in untimely death, or unavailing 
_ destroying. and inenergetic regrets. 
l 


Now this is perfectly true. Many of the nove 
writers of the present day seem to think it is 


_ life to fall in love with some worthless scapegrac 








and refusing (in defiance of common sense) all 
belief in his worthlessness, cling to him persever- 
ingly for Jife. Then, they get themselves into 
what may elegantly be termed a “hobble.” Per- 
haps they don’t wish to reform the scapegrace ; 
for the sake of their plot they must preserve 
“their William.” They can’t spare him, neither 
can they give their heroine to him, nor will they 
let her marry any one elsc; that would aestroy 
her, “beautiful fidelity.’” They have nothing 

| to do with her but just kill her; so off she 
goes, either by some violent death, or by the slow 
torture of consumption. 

Against all this class of writing, the “ Wo- 
man’s preaching ” very justly raises its voice. 

And she also speaks of the false sentiment 
which such works are likely to produce, and con- 
trasts that false sentiment with the absence of 
real feeling which but too often exists among 
women. 

“Ts there not,” she says, “enongh of hunger, misery, 
i!l-paid work, precious lives, daily, hourly fading away, 
unsustained by mental or bodily nourishment, for you to 
sorrow over? Why you, who can weep rivers of tears 
over love-sick griefs, and caricatured distresses, will often 
listen coldly enough to the tale of real woe, of vulgar, 
every-day want, which may chance to greet your unwilling 
ears. Yon, who sit with reddened eyes over‘ Sorrows in 
High Life,’ will often deny the least of your own carnings, 
or the smallest self-sacrifice, to assuage a sister’s misery. 
If such as you were to be implored, in the dusk of evening, 
by some famishing heart-broken wretch, for a trifle of money 
to save her from that night’s sin—how deeply loathed by 
that poor creature, oh! may you never know !—wonld you 
not shrink from her in horror of contamination, instead of 
turning round, speaking a few words of womanly pity, 
soothing her despair, or administering to her physical wants.” 

We fear there is too much truth in these words. 
Sut we have now extracted enough to give a fair 
notion of the general style and tenour of the work. 
There is nothing very new or original in it. 

The home truths ineulcated have been stated 
over and over again. ‘The errors pointed out are 
such as the heart of every well-disposed woman 
would teach her to avoid; still, human beings 
need to have these things constantly set before 
them; therefore, as we said before, there is value 
and utility in the present little work. 

It is written, too, in a pleasant off-hand style, 
which amuses while it teaches. Taken as a whole, 


it isa little book which may do much good, and 


this thought should make us lenient to a few of the 
errors which its pages contain. 

One more remark. Under the head of dress, 
we find the attire of the working women of Eng- 
land contrasted with that of the grisettes of Paris, 
to the disadvantage of the former, who are stig- 
matized as “dirty on week days—on Sundays 
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tawdry.” Now, in the simple particular of external 
neatness, we must certainly yield to the grisette 
of Paris, with her cap of spotless whiteness, her 
collar and cuffs of unstained purity ; but one word 
for our own countrywomen. Tawdry they may 
be, but we strongly suspect that the “dirty,” as 
far as the internal arrangement of the articles of 
dress goes, may be more truthfully applied to the 
eulogised Parisian grisette. 

So much for the little work in question—a 
work which is better than its title would imply. 
We do not admire that title, for we hold that, 
generally speaking, nothing can be more vapid 
and uninteresting than “a woman’s preachings.” 


Normiton: a Dramatic Poem. By Mary C. 
Hume. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 
Pp. 312. 


WE do not greatly like dramatic poems. People 
do not talk in verse, and although bright prece- 
dents exist for this class of poetry, yet we always 
read with the feeling that it is unnatural. Nor- 
miton has dashes of loving colloquies running 
through discussions in verse on free will, the origin 
of evil, and similarly abstruse topics which this 
lady weaves into verse with wondrous skill ; and 
she is a very correct reasoner. ‘The plot of 
Normiton is of course connected with love- 
making in a philosophical way. The lord of 
the castle was jilted once. Then he offered 
his hand and his lands to Maud, a_ respec- 
table young authoress, who refused him because 
he was an infidel—a very good reason, Next 
he made the acquaintance of Olive, another 
young lady, who accepted him. By and by Maud 
was discovered to be ill, aud Olive naturally sup 
posed that she had found out her error in not 
wedding Normiton. That was not true, however, 
for Maud was anxious to marry Olive’s brother, 
and did that, too. So everybody got into their 
right place at last, and the infidel into his right 
mind. Some pretty songs occur in the drama. 
This is one of them :— 


A little bird dwelt in a close-barred cage, 
(Oh me, how dreary a cage must be !) 

Sang patient there as a prisoned sage ; 
(But oh ! the greensward is fair to see !) 


The summer time came to the birds and flowers, 
(Ah! what in a cage may summer be!) 

And decked with sunshine the woodland bowers ; 
(And sunny greenwood is fair to see!) 


The little bird’s cage, it hath lost a bar; 
(Poor prison an unbarred eage may be !) 
The bird flew off to the woods afar ; 
(And oh! the greensward is fair to see !) 


The little bird sang through the live-long day, 
(’Twere a sin such a songster in cage should be !) 

’Mid woodland mates, and as blythe as they ; 
(Heigho! the woodland is fair to see !) 





The Autumn wind swept through the woodland bowers 
(How close and stifling a cage must be !) 

And white clouds scattered the dr ving showcis; 
(Yet oh! the greenwood is fair to see !) 


The little bird said, * In my safe, warm cage,” 
(And safe enough, sooth, a cage may be !) 

“T'll shelter seek from the tempest’s rage ;” 
(Ah me! the greenwood is fair to see !) 


The sunshine came forth when the storm was past, 
(Poor home in the sunshine a cage must be !) 
But the cage was close, the bars were fast ; 
(Poor bird! the greenwood is fair to see !) 


The littie bird pined, and it drooped and died, 
(Fit place to die in a cage may be!) 

It’s mates sung shrill though the woodland wide — 
(“ Heigho! the greenwood is fair to see !’") 


The song loses its force, without the application 
to its origin, being a special song, but good any- 
where. 

We prefer many of the miscellaneous pieces to 
the principal tale—but that originates probably in 
the former being made the vehicle of subtle argu- 
ments, into which we fear to be drawn. We quite 
comprehend the following without any exertion. 


Most wondrous offspring of this most wondrous age ! 
Latest and loveliest ! when first I trode 

*Neath thy blue vaults, fell from my heart a load, 
Like Christian’s at the cross; opeda new page 

In the world’s book of progress to my ken. 

My spirit, which went mourning for the woes 
Which crash the millions, re-invigorate rose. 

HIere, in thy most real fairy-land, shall men, 

With hands toil-hardened, spirits bowed by care, 
Drink in rich draughts of joy and beauty rare ; 
And mid thy flowers and fountains find a home 

For their heart’s homeless yearnings, till their night 
Yields hopes of dawn, Yea! thou shall let in light 
To many dwellings, through thy crystal dome ! 


The Crystal Palace is the subject, and wide 
away from its gaiety is the contrast of the quiet 
watcher. We should not have quoted so many of 
these verses if we had not liked the purpose and 
style of the volume. 


Upon the sleeping city’s lamp-starred streets 
I, sleepless, gaze, 

Scarce audible the pulse of life that beats 
Along its ways. 


Yet the steam-whistle, startling, still anon 
Proclaims the power 

Of man’s strong restless spirit, toiling now 
F’en at this hour, 


But power Divine, in measured steps pass by, 
Asserts his reign; 

“ If God keep not the city, watchman’s eye 
Waketh in vain!”", 


Upon my brow the country-perfumed breeze, 
Soft cooling beats ; 

And the low wailing, town imprisoned trees 
Consoling greets. 


And now by slow degrees the cool grey dawn 
Steals up the skies ; 

Till as by magic, meteor-like withdrawn, 
Each lamp-star dies. 
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London Lyrics. 

don: Chapman and Hall. 
Tuese lyrics are printed. in an antique style on 
massive paper calculated to endure long; and they 
are recommended farther’ by an illustration of 
George Cruickshanks, decidedly worth looking at — 


By Rospert W. BucHANNAN. 


Poems and Lyrics. a 
p. : 


Glasgow : T. Murray and Son. 


Giascow and its vicinity appear to be alike abun- 
dant in engineering and versifying genius. It is 
true that the steamers of the Clyde are superior 
to its poetry—at least in our time, but the latter 
compensates in quantity for any lack of quality. 
We may, moreover, udd that some of the ‘poets 
promises a great future. 

We have looked over Mr. Buchannan’s pages 


perior to anything there one day. The idea con- 
veyed by them is, that the writer thinks better 
than he composes in the meantime, and then a 





lyric, or part of a poem, turns up where the thought | 


is wedded to beautiful words. We regret after 


looking at them again, that the subjoined verses | 


is to say—unlike the | 
volume from which they are taken. A little | 
trouble would have improved them. “To be 
suckled in Heaven” is absurdly, if not profanely, 
shocking; and Earth is never Hell, although very | 
like it sometimes. Here hope dwells. 


are exceptional, that 


The midnight stifles the busy hum, 
The stingfull crowd flock to sleep like wasps! 
The city-tide ceases to go and come, 
And a life the ledge of existence grasps. 
High in a garret, ’tis cold, cold, cold, 
Who the sad tumult of rains may quell ? 
But high in a garret two arms enfold 
A tiny image in mortal mould, 
And Poverty’s face seems no longer old— 
“ Heaven is Heaven, and Hell is Hell.” 


High in a garret morn it breaks, 
High in a garret a balsam is given ; 
Fond from a garret the spirit takes 
The beggar’s brat to be suckled in Heaven. 
For the beggar’s brat ’tis-a joyous day, 
But who may the tears of the mother quell ? 
High in a garret the dawn-beams play, 
But sadly ebb with the life way. 
“A grave !” but a tear can affection pay— 


“ Heaven is Heaven, and Earth is Hell!” 


High in a garret the spiders spin; 
High in a garret the rafters rot. 
“ Wat’ry without and wat’ry within :”?— 
Tear-drops the page of Affection blot. 
The death-watch croaks till the heart it leaps— 
“ Ashes to ashes!” ah! well; ah! well— 
High in a garret the death-shade creeps ; 
Cold in a garret an infant sleeps — 
Cold in a garret a woman weeps— 


“ Hell it is Earth, and Earth ’tis Hell.” 


| 











By Frepericx Locker. Lon- 


Pp. 30. 


for it has air castles as its subject. The lyrics are 
rather practical in their character, and descriptive 
in their style. We like them, having read them, 
and will do that over again; and if we quote parts 


with a conviction that he will write something su- Of two of them some others may follow our ex- 


ample. 


Susannah ! still that name can raise 
The memory of ancient days, 
And hearts unstrung : 
When all too bright our fature smil’d, 
When she was Mirth’s adopted child, 
And I—was young. 


I see the cot with spreading eaves 

Embosom’d bright in summer leaves, 
As heretofore : 

The gables quaint, the pansy bed,— 

Old Robin train’d the roses red, 
About the door. 


A seat did most blithe Susan please, 
Beneath two shady elder trees 
Of rastic make : 
Old Robin’s handy work again, 
He dearly lov’d those elders twain 
For Susan’s sake. 


Her gleeful tones and laughter gay 
Lent sunshine to a gloomy day, 
And trouble fled : 
Yet when her mirth was passing wild, 
Though still the faithful Robin smil’d, 
He shook his head. 


Perchance the old man harbour’d fears 
That happiness is wed with tears 

On this poor earth: 
Or else, may be, his fancies were 
That youth and beauty are a snare, 

If linked with mirth. 


The end, as offen happens in London lives and 
lyrics, is not like the beginning. The flowers 
bloomed, then they were plucked, trampled, 
withered. So we gather from the few remaining 
verses. Those which we have quoted are fair 
specimens of the style; generally natural, now 
and then a little sarcastic, and under all a vein of 


pure thought. 
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